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J. G. Stel, forester for the City of Alhambra, California, made a 
careful study before selecting a chain saw for the city’s forestry program. 

He wanted a saw light enough to take up into a tree when necessary, 
yet with ample power to cut rapidly through big pepper trees, palms, etc. 


He chose a McCulloch on the basis of demonstrated performance. 
Now, after months of constant use, he and his department are 
completely satisfied* they made the wisest investment. Mr. Stel estimates 
the McCulloch chain saw has increased the capacity of his department in 
handling removal and surgical work on Alhambra City trees by five times. 


* After watching the McCulloch perform on city work, Mr. Stel and five 
other members of his department bought one for their private use! 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
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30-inch chain saw . . . $395.00 
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60-inch chain saw . . . $425.00 
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Foreman Gus Cooper says, “You just can’t 
beat the McCulloch for light weight, fast 
starting, and easy handling.” Total weight 
of the McCulloch (with 20” blade and chain) 
is only 49 pounds. 





McCULLOCH MOTORS 


CORPORATION 
6101 West Century Blvd. 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Cooper and William Anderson, both of 
Alhambro’s Parks and Recreation Dept., 
show how the 5-hp McCulloch operates 
perfectly in any position, and cuts easily 
through wood and knots at any angle. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


The American Forestry Association is a 
national organization—independent and 
non-political in character—for the ad- 
vancement of intelligent management 
and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor rec- 
reation. Its purpose is to create an en- 
lightened public appreciation of these 
Tesources and the part they play in the 
social and economic life of the nation. 
Created in 1875, it is the oldest na- 
tional forest conservation organization 
in America. 
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Piedmont Lake is one of the jewels in the crown of Ohio’s 
famous Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District—an area 
that has been described as the cradle of the most extensive soil 
and water experiments in the world. This graphic shot by 
Herrin F. Culver of the Soil Conservation Service shows three 
specific reasons for the success of this valley program—con- 
trolled water, strategically-planted forests and farms operated 
under wise land use plans. Last month The American Forestry 
Association revisited the District and dedicated it as a classic 
example of dynamic democracy in action. To thousands of peo- 
ple the Muskingum program is the only answer for future 
valley development in America. It’s a people’s program. And 
it’s getting results. 





AMERICAN FORESTS is published monthly by The American Forestry Association at 919 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription price $5 a year. The Editors are not responsible 
for less or injury of manuscripts and photographs while in their possession or in transit. The Editors 
are not responsible for views expressed in signed articles. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Postoffice at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. A table for ili at special 
rate of postage provided in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 10, 1918. Addi- 
——_ — at Baltimore, Maryland, December 29, 1931. Copyright, 1949, by The American Forestry 
ssociation. 
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Choose a binocular on its 
ability to resolve detail 
sharply, clearly. This is a 
quality that can be built in 
only through advanced opti- 
cal design and precision 
manufactyre: Before you buy 
any binocular, study the in- 
formative 32-page Bausch & 
Lomb booklet, which tells 
how to select a glass for 
your own use. Free on re- 
quest. Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Co., 300-G Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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LETTERS TO 


Now Is the Time 

The article in the September issue, “The 
Challenge of Land Ownership,” by Kent 
Leavitt and the excellent editorial relative 
to it are indeed most fine and timely, es- 
pecially now when there seems to be such 
a laxity on the part of some of us in the 
realization of the drastic importance in the 
saving of both the soil and our natural 
resources. 


Henry B. Chase, Jr. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Personal History 


The publication of the picture of the 
first graduating class in forestry from Cor- 
nell University, 1900, recalls vivid mem- 
ories of W. W. Clark, one of the graduates 
whose forestry background I am certain 
would be of interest to many of your 
readers. 

Shortly after his graduation, Clark was 
employed by the Forestry Department in 
Washington, and early in 1902 was sent to 
the Philippine Islands with the first group 
making a study of forestry conditions there, 
under Captain George P. Ahern. 

At that time, I was a member of the old 
U. S. Battalion of Engineers, stationed in 
the Philippines, and at the request of Cap- 
tain Ahern, was attached to the Philippine 
Forestry Bureau for the purpose of making 
surveys and plotting the terrain on which 
forestry surveys were made. It was then I 
first met Clark, and we were closely asso- 
ciated in our surveys on various islands 
during most of 1902 and practically all of 
1903. 

Among other islands surveyed was that 
of Mindoro, which at that time was little 
known except on the coast. During our 
surveys of this island, we were located at 
Palaun, on the west coast, and after sur- 
veys had been completed in that section, 
Clark and I made a trip across the island, 
under extreme difficulties of weather, 
floods, etc. It is my belief that we were 
the first two Americans, if not white men, 
who ever penetrated the interior of this 
island, and in doing so were instrumental 
in upsetting several popular myths regard- 
ing it. 

Later, we made a complete survey of 
Bataan Province, where General MacArthur 
made his famous stand, as well as numer- 
ous surveys in other islands. I left the 
Philippines the fall of 1903, Clark remain- 
ing approximately a year longer when he 
returned to this country and later took a 
position as forester in Arizona, with head- 
quarters at Flagstaff. We corresponded tor 
a couple of years, but as is usual even 
among closest friends, the correspondence 
gradually broke off. In 1910, I contacted 
the U. S. Forest Service at Washington for 
information as to Clark’s whereabouts and 
was informed by them that in the winter 
of 1909, while stationed on top of Flag- 
staff Mountain, he died of pneumonia, due 
to the inability of a rescue party to reach 
him in time. The remarkable point of this 
was that he died just before the rescue 
party’s arrival, and that his records were 
kept up to within four hours of the time 
of their arrival. 

I might add that he was in many ways a 
remarkable man, one whom I admired so 
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much that I named my son after him. If 
he had lived, he would undoubtedly have 
left a splendid reputation of achievement 
in the forestry field. 


Hudson H. Bubar 


Old Lyme, Connecticut 


Request from India 


I have been receiving AMERICAN Forests 
for more than a year and have enjoyed it 
immensely. It is a magazine of high stand- 
ard. 

However, this letter is primarily a re- 
quest for information. I am interested in 
compiling a history of tree-planting in the 
world. It occurred to me that some of the 
readers of your magazine would either have 
or know of information on this subject 
that I do not have access to. Letters from 
any persons in regard to this would be 
greatly appreciated. 


M. Prakash, M.Sc. 
B.Sc., Forestry 
Jaipur (Raj.) India 


Glad You Like It 


We think your magazine is one of the 
finest and handsomest available today. It 
is a relief to find one which contains no 
trash. As for the covers, they are always 
beautiful and it is not necessary to use 
any more color. It would cheapen the ef- 
fect. The contrast of a gray picture and 
colored border is charming, indeed. 


H. W. Stevens 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Positive Selection 

I was very pleased to read Russell Stadel- 
man’s fine article “Growing Quality Hard- 
woods” in your September issue and want 
to add the following point: 

There are two ways to grow quality tim- 
ber. The first one is very well illus- 
trated in Mr. Stadelman’s article. The aim 
consists in cutting all the inferior species 
and low-grade trees—a selection of the 
negative elements. The second way is to 
select the best candidate out of each tree 
group and mark his worst aggressor for 
falling. This is the way science and prac- 
tice went in my native country, Switzer- 
land. It is a selection of the best ones, the 
positive elements. 

I am strongly in favor of the positive 
method. One of the reasons is that cut- 
ting of all the undesirable trees is not very 
profitable and often a waste of time. I 
think that improvement cuttings should 
eliminate trees either decadent or crowd- 
ing candidates only. The remaining trees 
will fill the spaces between and under the 
candidates selected each cutting for maxi- 
mal growth and reproduction. 

Analyzing Russell Stadelman’s article we 
find that Nickey Brothers of Memphis 
switched apparently halfway to ‘the posi- 
tive selection. For on page 39 we read: 

. enly the trees which had practically 
stopped growing, or which were interfering 
with other better quality trees, were marked 
for cutting.” 

Louis O. Vogel 
Wendling, Oregon 
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TITAN JUNIOR 


This is it—the first real low-cost one-man chain 
saw on the market... for all types of wood- 
cutting—falling trees, bucking, limbing, clearing 
land, farming, construction work, forestry services, 
pulpwood cutters, arborists and many others. 
POWER to do your cutting job. Fully automatic. 
Quick starting. Complete shipping weight—less 
than 30 pounds. Equipped with FAMOUS 
Titan Bluestreak bars and chains. Available in 
18, 26 and 32 inch units. 


TITAN AUTOMATIC BLUESTREAK 


Cuts timber from two feet to twelve feet in diameter. Under- 
cuts, falls, bucks, rips and crosscuts fast and easy. Note these 
features—-Automatic Clutch, 12 Horsepower, 60 
Pounds, No Vibration, Low Maintenance. All Titan 
attachments—falling bars, bucking bars, bow saw—are 
interchangeable. Equipped with FAMOUS Titan Bluestreak 
Bars and Chains. 






















Nationwide Titan authorized sales 
and service. Write for the name of 
the Titan dealer nearest you. 





FACTORY & HOME OFFICE 


MILL & MINE SUPPLY, 


INCORPORATED 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 
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The Only Tree Planting Sled 


Reports indicate the planting sea- 
son ahead will be one of the larg- 
est in history. Be sure of getting 
the job done promptly with the 
assurance of high survival. Use 
TREEP the only tree planting sled. 


For details write: 


TreeP 


P. O. Box 163 
University Station Syracuse 10, N. Y. 








Exploring 
Our National Parks 


and Monuments 
By 
Devereux Butcher 
Executive Secretary 
National Parks Association 


AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 
FOR YOU 
AND YOUR 
FRIENDS 





Describes 26 national parks and 38 national 
nature monuments; contains 227 superb 
photographs and 2 maps. Just revised, this 
is the most authentic book on the subject. 
It tells how to get there by bus, train and 
auto, what you'll see and do, and where 
to stay. 

Fill in and mail the coupon with your 
check to 


National Parks Association, 1214 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Box 1IF. 


(7 Paper-bound $2.00 [ Cloth-bound $3.50 
Name 


Address 











The Dingell Bill—Pro and Con 


Statement made by A. G. Hall in the 
September “Washington Lookout” with 
reference to the Dingell bill, amazed and 
irritated me as it no doubt did millions 
of others. 

Mr. Hall stated in part, “While this is 
a desirable measure from the standpoint 
of the sportsmen, it appears to be another 
case of the federal fovernment doing a job 
which should be done by the states.” 

If Hall is not familiar with the pulse of 
the public and has no time to make ade- 
quate inquiry, why isn’t he instructed to 
merely write the facts? With the excep- 
tion of referenced item, your publication 
has been doing a very good and compre- 
hensive job with “Washington Lookout.” 
It’s too bad you permitted a dead fish to 
contaminate it. 

The damage is done now as there will 
not be another edition of AMERICAN For- 
ESTS before President Truman is presented 
with the bill for signature. (The Presi- 
dent vetoed the Dingell bill on October 
12.) However, this complaint still appears 
to be in order as a preventive to future 
unwarranted attacks on wildlife restoration 
projects. 

It is true that states should perpetuate 
and rehabilitate its fish and wildlife to the 
best of their ability, but sometimes a satu- 
ration point is reached. Sometimes, too, 
an idea is advanced that pushes this satura- 
tion barrier ahead a little farther—such is 
the Dingell bill. 

The excise tax on fishing tackle has been 
a smooth extraction of funds from the 
sportsmen to pay general government ex- 
pense for years. It could and perhaps would 
continue for years, so why shouldn’t the 
citizens who pay this particular tax bill 
benefit from the cost to them? 

Generally speaking, our various state 
wildlife agencies are doing a good job with 
their limited resources. But in California, 
for instance, with almost two million who 
fish and hunt, the $9 cost of licenses is 
about all the traffic will bear to meet this 
tremendous pressure on fish and wildlife. 
Even our youngest child must pay to hunt 
and every boy and girl over the age of six- 
teen must pay $3 to try and catch any- 
thing that swims. 

Our regular fish and game revenue from 
the sale of licenses was augmented some- 
time back by legislative action appropriat- 
ing $9,000,000 from state horse race funds. 
This was a mere drop in the wildlife 
bucket, as approximately $50,000,000 in 
proposed projects to utilize these funds 
were submitted for consideration. This 
would have been increased by many more 
proposals if the sportsmen had been able to 
see any results, but the wheels of any gov- 
ernment grind slowly and sportsmen be- 
come impatient and lose interest. 

Obviously Mr. Hall finds no favor with 
the Pittman-Robertson Restoration Act and 
the approximate $3,500,000 returned an- 
nually for the last ten years to states as 
excise tax on arms and ammunition for 
the restoration of wildlife. 

The Dingell Bill should result in ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 (monies actually 
contributed by anglers) a year to improve 
fishing conditions. How is Mr. Hall going 
to explain to over 25,000,000 anglers that 
their fishing needs no “shot in the arm” 
with help from the U.S. General Fund paid 
in by those same fishermen? 

Mr. Hall suggests the states levy this 
manufacturer’s excise tax. In California 
we have few such industries and the “take” 
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would be insignificant in comparison with 
the thousands of dollars California anglers 
would pay in tax on eastern manufactured 
tackle and as a result make contributions 
to the improvement of fisheries in other 
states. To add insult to injury, those same 
states would charge California sportsmen a 
premium in non-resident licenses for the 
enjoyment of participating in something 
they had helped to improve. 


G. W. Philpott 
President, Sportsmen’s Council of 
Central California 


Fresno, California 


Readers should note that Mr. Hall, while 
a supporter of wildlife restoration, is also 
keeping an eye on the taxpayers’ dollars— 
as he puts it, “to obtain the greatest re- 
turn for the dollar spent. The conservation 
dollar wears mighty thin when it must first 
travel from the point of origin, and return, 
before it is translated into fish, forests or 
streams.” 

As for the use of the excise tax, Mr. 
Hall asks, “Shouldn’t we also use the 
tax on golf clubs for the extension of fed- 
eral-state cooperative country clubs?”— 
Editor. 


A Reader States His Problem 


In your letter welcoming me as a new 
member you asked me to write you if I 
had a problem within your province. We 
are all faced with such a problem—the in- 
crease of population and the decrease of 
topsoil—and to try to meet it I have de- 
cided to convert our dairy farm to a tree 
garden. Before coming to this decision my 
wife and I lived for a year exclusively on 
fruit and nuts (with the addition of green 
leafy vegetables) and as a result of actual 
experience I now believe that the fruitarian 
way of life, as advocated by Gandhi and 
many others, is not only possible but also 
more economical, more healthful, and more 
conducive to spiritual progress, than the 
usual way of feeding animals and then 
eating them. 

To help me carry out my experiment I 
would very much appreciate your telling 
me what kinds of nuts will grow in north- 
ern New Hampshire and where I may get 
tree stock which will bear nuts with the 
largest kernels and the smallest shells. Al- 
so what fruit trees will stand the cold New 
Hampshire climate. I have read that in a 
mountain region in northern India, where 
there is ice and snow part of the year, the 
Hunzas grow apricots. I would like to ex- 
periment in growing apricots and other 
fruit trees en espalier, flat on the ground, 
so they may be covered with straw to avoid 
being winter-killed. Since meat and cereals 
are not essential to man’s health and hap- 
piness, I hope to be able to demonstrate 
that any farm which is now a stepping 
stone to the slaughter house may gradually 
be transformed into a beautiful garden of 
nut and fruit trees. 

Woodland Kahler 
Littleton, New Hampshire 





Leica Lens Cap Found 


A lens cap for a Leica Elmar 3.5 
lens that was lost at Malabar Farm 
on October 13 by a member of the 
AFA visiting party has been turned 
in to the Association by L. A. Danse, 
of the General Motors Corporation. 
If the person who lost the cap will 
send a card to the Association the 
cap will be returned to him. 
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A “CATERPILLAR” 
POWER PACKAGE 
SMALL IN SIZE— 
LOW IN COST-— 

BIG IN PRODUCTION 




















Here's a complete earthmoving power package 
made to order for the logging industry. It’s the re- 
liable “Caterpillar” 43 drawbar horsepower D4 
Tractor teamed up with the No. 4A Bulldozer and 
the new “Caterpillar” No. 40 Scraper. The unit 
shown here building a haul road loads 314 cubic 
yards in 45 seconds — averages 39 pay yards an hour 
on a 600-foot haul! This unit is hard to beat on truck 
road and millpond construction. ‘doz g¢ and skid- 
ding logs. Here are some of its advantages: 

1 Low owning and operating cost, coupled with high produc- 
tion ability. A small package with big performance. 


2 All hydraulic. ‘Dozer or scraper can be put in use by a 
handy changeover valve next to operator. 


3 An all-‘“Caterpillar” team—one manufacturer and one 
dealer. 


4 ‘Dozer-type ejection on scraper pushes load forward and 
under blade, for smooth spreading. 


5 Rear wheels ride inside the cut, allow work close to trees 
or banks. 


6 ‘Dozer blade can be angled or tilted to suit all conditions. 
Mail the coupon today and find out more about this 
money-making power package. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





Price of a standard D4 Tractor is $4425; No. 4A Bulldozer is $1380; No. 40 
Scraper is $2975; No 44 hydraulic control for use with No. 40 Scraper and No. 
4A Bulldozer is $535, f.o.b. Peoria, Ilinois, subject to change without notice. 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL =<" B 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
BOX AF-11, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Please send me full information on the D4 ‘Dozer-Scraper 
combination. 
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The Red Atom 


A new phase of our struggle for peace has begun, now that Russia 
has the atomic secret. General Omar N. Bradley reports there are 
sound plans to mobilize human and natural resources for security 


The world today stands almost 
transfixed in awe of the tiny, but 
powerful, atom. Its power to destroy 
overshadows in every mind its power 
for helpfulness. 

So long as we alone held the atomic 
weapon, we could be sure that no 
atomic bomb would start another 
war. Hoping to turn its power to 
peaceful gain, we offered it to inter- 
national control; we used its silent 
threat to deter any quick aggression; 
and we used the breathing time for 
peaceful reconstruction. 

Just as we knew that Soviet scien- 
tists soon would solve the atomic rid- 
dle, so did we realize that on Red 
Atom Day a new phase of our strug- 
gle for peace would begin. 

As calmly as they have taken the 
pronouncement of that discovery, 
Americans and their friends await 
further information on our collective 
security plans. 

Although defense problems cannot 
be entirely solved by spending, I do 
believe that we must now review our 
rate of spending for certain previous- 
ly planned installations and develop- 
ments of our national security estab- 
lishment. For Russia’s atomic explo- 
sion takes its earliest effect on our 
defense pocketbook. 

I believe it will call for even more 
wisely placed security investments— 
and some sensible thrift. For as Mr. 
Bernard Baruch has stated, we must 
not “delude ourselves into thinking 
we can spend our way out.” 

As your military counselors, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can make the 
estimates and draw up the plans. 
However, modern war is so compli- 
cated and complex that there will al- 
ways be different views on how our 
present defense dollar should be in- 
vested. In the end, the American tax- 
payer must pav the bill for his own 
security; thus he is vitally interested 
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By OMAR N. BRADLEY 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 


in this problem. The present unset- 
tled world conditions make the ques- 
tion of defense an important one for 
every citizen. 

Facing the awesome possibility of 
a war at some indefinite time in the 
future, and knowing that we cannot 
tell exactly when that sometime might 
be, we realize that we cannot main- 
tain sufficient armed forces and mod- 
ern weapons to provide absolute se- 
curity. On the other hand, we have 
the comforting knowledge that the 
United States of America, and its 
newly allied friends of the Atlantic 
Pact, will never start a war for any 
purpose. This increases the possibil- 
ity of having no war at all. 

However, facing all the internation- 
al facts of life, you realize that there 
is a large land-based power in the 
world today that might start a war. 

Whether motivated by misplaced 
fear of attack or by schemes for ag- 
gression, Russia has maintained an 
army of 2,500,000 men. Her air 
force numbers over 600,000 men, 
with somewhere between 14,000 and 
16,000 aircraft. And, adapting Ger- 
man submarine models, she has de- 
veloped a very modern undersea 
force. Since VE-Day, she has devoted 


a large percentage of her industrial 
capacity to the maintenance and mod- 
ernization of her armed forces. 

And two weeks ago, the Soviet 
Union—the only possible enemy in 
sight for the next twenty years— 
threw into the balance its newly re- 
vealed possession of the atom. 

Keenly aware of our position, 
Americans have not been living a 
grasshopper summer to be confronted 
now with the chill of unprepared- 
ness. Our own Army, allotted 33.6 
cents of the security dollar, has been 
steadily rebuilding, while carrying on 
the occupation duties to which it is 
assigned. The Air Force, given 34 
cents of the defense dollar, has pro- 
gressed steadily in size and ability, 
and the Navy, allotted for the present 
fiscal year 32.4 cents of the defense 
dollar, stands second to none in the 
world. Hence you will see that our 
three services have approximately 
equal shares of our defense dollar. 

The American people realize that 
the first prize for any aggressor in 
the world today might be Europe, 
with its industrial potential and its 
market for goods. So they have re- 
affirmed in economic aid, and by 
political tie, that the Western Europe 
which we have twice defended is 
linked with this continent in peace, 
and for protection. The President 
early in October signed a Military 


The American Forestry Association’s 68th Annual 
Meeting was the occasion of this major policy address by 
General Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. A leader who was thrifty with the lives of his 
men in World War II, General Bradley here attains new 
stature as one of the key conservationists of our time. 
Certainly the whole future of our country—the world, in 
fact—depends in large measure on the control of this 
deadly new force that threatens the very existence of 


civilization as we know it. 














Assistance Program to speed up the 
military rehabilitation of those na- 
tions whose ideological and security 
interests are held in common with 
our own. 

The basic defense principle of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and of the 
military aid program, is that each 
nation shall contribute those things 
which it can best provide in the col- 
lective security plan. And in divid- 
ing our own defense dollar in future 
years, it is this same principle which 
must override wishful adherence to 
prestige, time-honored tradition, or 
biased enthusiasm for any one of our 
Armed Forces, as we contribute our 
share. 

Even in friendly eyes, American re- 
sources and industrial production can 
be objects of envy. Then add to these 
our possession of stockpiles of the 
atomic bomb, and the security of dis- 
tance from the possible battlefields 
of Europe. The sum total of our 
strength must seem infinite. But we 
who have lived with the treasure, in 
the well-fed comfort of prosperity, 
know that money for defense is a 
valid expenditure only so long as it is 
an investment in peace. Unlimited 
expenditures for weapons of war 
would quickly spell bankruptcy for 
our economy. 

To gain maximum safety at the 
least expense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
must give very careful consideration 


to those items which constitute the 
basic necessities. 

First priority must provide those 
forces which can avert disaster in the 
event that war is thrust upon us and 
our friends. 

To impress the aggressor that a 
bully’s blow can’t escape the sting of 
reprisal, we must possess the means 
to retaliate quickly and hard. 

And finally, knowing well that 
blows once exchanged do not subside 
until one or the other is victor, we 
must provide the means necessary for 
the mobilization of our manpower 
and other resources which can even- 
tually carry the war back to the en- 
emy, to his ultimate defeat. 

These are the priorities which have 
governed our plans so far. Now with 
certain knowledge that atomic weap- 
ons, by plane or by missile, could be 
used against us eventually, we must 
choose carefully the further arma- 
ments of defense. 

Your President, your Secretary of 
Defense, and your military counselors 
have assured you that this calls for no 
change in basic defense plans. When 
we ourselves have leaned so heavily 
on our monopoly of the atomic bomb 
as a deterrent for war, it is natural 
for Americans to doubt this state- 
ment. 

These assurances are sound, and | 
will explain the merit of their mean- 
ing. 

































The Joint Chiefs of Staff have an- 
ticipated that the Russians would, 
sometime, solve the problem of 
atomic weapons. We have pointed 
out that in the second phase of the 
atomic problem, America and her 
friends will have a continued respite 
from attack, because of the prepond.- 
erance of our stockpile of atomic 
bombs and our lead in men and 
planes to deliver bombs on any ag- 
gressor. That phase exists today. How 
long this condition will exist, no one 
knows. 

Estimates in our staff on when the 
Russians would have the atomic bomb 
ranged from 1950 to 1952. Their 
“atomic explosion” preceded the 
earliest of these estimates by several 
months. 

Estimates have also been made of 
the time from this first announcement 
until the Russians could have enough 
atomic weapons in quantity to influ- 
ence the outcome of a modern war. 

They could be foolhardy enough 
to launch an atomic attack with only 
a handful of atomic bombs. But of 
all the people on this earth, they are 
students of force, and of power in 
war, and should understand clearly 
the disastrous result of such a grue- 
some error. 

In the meantime, I earnestly hope 
that they will see the difficulty and 
tremendous expense of atomic manu- 
facture, and shall come forward to 
join us in international control of 
such a weapon. 

But military men must be realists. 
You depend on them to be prepared. 
We have worked out an orderly time- 
table of preparations for atomic de- 
fense. Like a plan for mobilization 
in case of attack, it was tied to a day 
in the future on which a specific event 
should come to pass. That day has 
now arrived—Red Atom Dav—and 
our program to provide for defense 
in this second phase is already well 
underway. 

The American people might logi- 
cally inquire: If we knew that this 
day were sure to come, why couldn’t 
those preparations have begun a long 
time ago? The answer is, obviously, 
that common denominator, the de- 
fense dollar. Our earlier preparation 
for the preponderance of might, and 
the stockpiling of atomic weapons, 
and the general refurbishing of our 
armed forces required all of the de- 
fense money our economy could 
stand. 

Further realizing that when this 

(Turn to page 4A) 


General Bradley chats with AFA 
President Spurr at the banquet 
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Akron naval and civilian dignitaries greeted General Bradley at the Naval Air Station. Left to right: Mayor Charles 
Slusser, Commander Edward Beech, General Bradley, Captain David Shafer and A. G. Hall, AFA forester 


Showing a genuine interest in AFA’s Conservation Awards, General Bradley inspects the plaque given Bryce C. Browning 
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The sixty-four dollar ques- 
tion in the harnessing of the 

West’s water is who will do 
the job? Here is one answer 


There are three major problems 
confronting the people of the semi- 
arid West today involving riverflows 
and the natural resources of the ba- 
sins in which they flow. Peculiarly, 
two of the answers must be returned 
by the Congress and the third will 
call for a judicial determination by 
the federal courts. 

There was a time when the neces- 
sity for the development of the prod- 
ucts of riverflows and the land re- 
sources of the West did not loom 
large in the minds of the people of 
the rest of the nation. The situation 
would seem to have changed greatly 
in the last few years, however. Inter- 
ested persons and the members of 
Congress, in particular, are agreed 
that national funds must be allocated 
for the construction of dams and oth- 
er river structures to impound and 
use water for irrigation, domestic and 
industrial uses while the resources of 
the soil are fully developed for the 
benefit of the people of the entire 
country. 

The $64 question involves only by 
whom the work is to be done. 

Shall existing government bureaus 
and agencies go forward under ex- 
isting laws with local interests and 
the states participating? Or shall a 
government corporation, comparative- 
ly recent in its origin which has op- 
erated under the name of Valley Au- 
thority until now, but which in the 
case of the Columbia River Valley is 
dubbed an Administration, take over? 
The term “take over”’ is used advised- 
ly. 

The West is actually seething with 
interested debates, newspaper articles 
and sidewalk controversies, while the 
members of Congress are bombarded 
with the contentions of ardent propo- 
nents and opponents of the new de- 
vice. 

The second question comes from 
the Pacific Coast where the validity 
of the first of the great interstate river 
compacts is under fire. A signatory 
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The West's 3-Way 
Water Problem 


By Ralph Carr 





Bureau ot Keclamatuon 


Dry farming in much of the West is a precarious occupation. This 
abandoned farm in Montana is symbolical of many similar failures 


to that compact is laying claim to 
more water than earlier interpreta- 
tions have accorded it. The opposi- 
tion of California to the confirmation 
of the Treaty with the Republic of 
Mexico which allocated a portion of 
the flows of the Colorado River and 
the Rio Grande to the sister nation, 
forecasts a lasting battle with the Up- 
per Basin States which arouses con- 
cern and uncertainty and which mav 
result in delays in the development of 
the Colorado Basin. 

The third question which holds the 
spotlight in the attempted settlement 
of water matters involves a suit which 
has been commenced in the United 
States Court for the District of Colo- 
rado, by the Attorney General at the 
request of the Department of the In- 
terior in the name of the United 
States as plaintiff. 

While the people of the western 
country reap harvests from their cur- 
rent crops, they dream of other acres 
to be cleared and cultivated, of graz- 


ing lands to be opened, of timber to 
be cut, of mineral deposits to be torn 
from the ground and converted into 
helpful machinery and gadgets for 
general consumption. And through it 
all they realize also the billions of 
units of hydro-electric power which 
should lighten and brighten and bless 
a world of industrial possibilities. 

In short, a new era is dawning in 
the land of the mountain crag and the 
prairie dog, in the section where wa- 
ter is life and where its harnessing 
and subjugation will spell growth and 
better living and the answer to so 
many human problems. 

These three problems are so inex- 
tricably commingled and intertwined 
that it is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine where the quarrel over the es- 
tablishment of Authorities leaves off 
and the legal arguments over the in- 
terposition of the federal government 
in its assumption of the adjudication 
of water rights begin. 

The situation results not at all from 
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But application of water to the sagebrush flats of western valleys 
and plains by irrigation produces crops unmatched in eastern states 


any change in the character or the 
quantity of the potentialities of the 
riverflows and other natural resources. 
The water, be it said, is no wetter 
now than it was half a century ago. 
Aside from the improved machinery 
which is now available for a cheaper, 
more efficient production of hydro- 
electric power, there has been no ba- 
sic change in the power business. 
God’s trees can be cut into approxi- 
mately the same number of board feet 
as was possible before the Authority 
question was ever broached. 

The changing situation stems di- 
rectly from the noble experiment 
which induced the Congress to appro- 
priate upward of a billion dollars for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. It 
was there demonstrated that national 
funds can and should be used for the 
full development of a whole river ba- 
sin, although it may involve the lands 
of as many as ten, and possibly more, 
states. 

May it be asserted that the only 
value of the TVA idea, so far as the 
development of western river valleys 
is concerned, consists in this fact 
alone. No western state, no under- 
standing westerner would deny the 
people of the Tennessee Valley all the 
good which they feel is being drawn 
from that experiment if the people 
and the state governments really want 
it and the Congress is willing to in- 
dulge the rather expensive project. 

The protest of those in the West 
who oppose the interposition of a 
government corporation in the region 
of scanty rainfall arises from the fact 
that there are few comparable condi- 
tions in the arid West which would 
justify the same method of develop- 
ment which the Tennessee Valley has 
found desirable. 

Since the earliest migrations into 
the section which Major Stephen A. 
Long condemned in the 1820's as in- 
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adequate to support a white man’s 
civilization, plans have been framed 
and hopes have been built on the idea 
that dams might be constructed to 
furnish supplies of irrigation water, 
to protect from annually recurring 
flood dangers, to develop mineral re- 
sources and to supply domestic wa- 
ters for the great cities which were 
certain to follow. The need for soil 
protection, the better culture of 
grasses and hays for the feeding of 
livestock, and the development of hy- 
dro-electric power and all the other 
varied products of land and water 
have received earnest attention. 
The proponents of Authorities with 
powers over persons, rivers and their 
basins, which the Congress under the 
Constitution probably does not have 
the right to grant, point to the failure 
to build great river structures such 
as are now contemplated as one of 
the chief reasons for the establish- 
ment of Valley Authorities following 


the formula of the TVA. 


The West has been slow in devel- 
oping, it is true. 

It is also true that the Bureau of 
Reclamation has lived a precarious 
half century with each incoming Con- 
gress toying with the thought that any 
appropriations for that agency were 
probably unjustified. It has often 
been charged that the West has never 
repaid the national government the 
purchase money for the Louisiana 
Purchase. Many westerners seeking 
appropriations for river projects have 
felt the sting of the claim that they 
were merely sons of wild jackasses. 

We do not forget, of course, that 
through the last fifty years, certain 
worthwhile projects have been made 
possible by the use of national money. 
We cannot overlook, for instance, the 
Coolidge, the Hoover, the Grand Cou- 
lee, the Bonneville, the Fort Peck, and 
the Elephant Butte dams. We of Col- 
orado will never cease to be grateful 
for the idea which drove a tunnel 
thirteen miles through solid granite 
under the continental divide to carry 
water from the Pacific watershed for 
the production of hydro-electric pow- 
er and at the same time furnish a sup- 
plemental irrigation supply to the 
Sugar Bowl of northeastern Colorado, 
in the Atlantic watershed. 

But the works which have been 
constructed are a drop in the bucket 
beside the thousands of other worth- 
while projects which might have been 
financed had the country and _ its 
leaders been alive to the value of the 
natural resources of the semiarid sec- 
tion. 

Great debates are being staged in 
every town and hamlet along the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries as 
well as in the areas outside the basin 
proper, to which the pending bills in 
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the Congress would extend the juris- 
diction of the Administration. 

In few election campaigns have the 
people as a whole been so well in- 
formed as they are today of the pros 
and cons of this proposed installa- 
tion. 

From the proponents of the CVA 
comes the interesting argument that 
only a board with powers as great 
and in many ways broader than those 
exercised by the TVA, can secure suf- 
ficient appropriations from the Con- 
gress to accomplish the full develop- 
ment of that basin’s possibilities. 
Next it argued that the congressional 
setup is such that the many federal 
agencies cannot offer to the Congress 
a comprehensive report such as a five- 
man board can present. 

And, finally, it is charged that ex- 
isting agencies, even with the aid of 
the states involved and supplemented 
by interstate and interdepartmental 
agencies, cannot do the job as well as 
a three-or five-man board appointed 
by the Chief Executive and responsi- 
ble only to him. 

To these persuasive statements op- 
ponents reply that an Authority with 
the power of eminent domain, fi- 
nanced from a bottomless pocketbook 
such as that which built a score or 
more of dams on the Tennessee Riv- 


The West’s entire economy, including the 


er, barring all other legally consti- 
tuted government agencies from the 
Authority area violates federal and 
state constitutions, seizes individual 
rights, property and privileges and 
establishes a superstate with powers 
which the states, and, even the federal 
government, have never claimed be- 
fore. They point to the activities of 
the TVA as the strongest reasons for 
their objections. 

Few proponents of Authorities can 
visualize the certain ill effects of the 
establishment of a three-or five-man 
board with power to purchase the 
rights of thousands of water users 
under the state laws, nor do they un- 
derstand how rights to the use of 
water have grown from the very ne- 
cessities of life in the western states. 

The old law of riparian rights to 
water was imported from Europe in- 
to the states of the East and the Mid- 
dle West. 

The first settlers in the West found 
that gold-bearing ledges were seldom 
located adjacent to flowing streams 
whose water was needed for the re- 
covery of the yellow metal. Congres- 
sional acts and Federal Court decrees 
immediately met the need for laws 
which would justify the transporta- 
tion of water from its original shed 
into areas where it could be better 





used for placer mining and for the 
cultivation of the soil. The law which 
always extends her provisions to meet 
the requirements of new situations 
solved the problem with the an- 
nouncement of a doctrine, novel in 
this country, but as old as Hammura- 
bi himself and the first irrigation on 
the upper reaches of the Nile. 

It was early demonstrated that the 
application of water to the sagebrush 
flats of western valleys and plains by 
artificial irrigation would produce 
crops the like of which they had nev- 
er experienced in their homes back 
Fast. 

Unfortunately, there rarely flows in 
any western stream, sufficient water 
to satisfy the demands of its water 
users. This, of necessity, gives rise to 
a need for the classification of vari- 
ous claimants. From such situations 
was born the doctrine, First in Time, 
First in Right. The appropriation 
theory which recognizes priorities to 
the use of water by the relative dates 
of actual diversion and application to 
beneficial use was invented. 

Rights to water where it is scarce 
are purely usufructuary. The title to 
the corpus of the water is never trans- 
ferred to the water user because of 
the volatile nature of the subject mat- 

(Turn to page 34) 


cattle business, was founded on ownership of individual 


water rights. Today, unfortunately, few streams provide sufficient water to satisfy all users 
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Conservation and Population 


The earth is getting more populated all the time. Our very 
survival depends upon conservation of our natural resources 


ODAY there are approximately 
2,300,000,000 human beings on 
the earth, 1,500,000,000 of 
whom are undernourished. Accentu- 
ating this state of worldwide under- 
nourishment is the fact that there are 
about 25,000,000 unnecessary or pre- 
mature deaths, resulting largely from 
lack of food and sanitation, each 
year. Yet, the population of the world 
is increasing at the rate of one per- 
cent a year which, if continued, 
would cause the earth’s inhabitants to 
double in seventy years. 

How can progress be made under 
these conditions? For one thing, we 
must, as far as humanly possible, con- 
serve the natural resources we now 
have. And we must try to produce 
new resources and find substitutes 
and synthetics for those resources we 
may not be able to conserve. Some 
chemists tell us they can make food 
out of such raw materials as wood 
and coal, or that the problem can be 
solved by yeast and algae. 

But the conservation of the re- 
sources we now have, and the possi- 
ble production of new resources and 
synthetics will not bring us security 
and progress unless we give some 
attention to the problems produced 
by population growth. 

For example, if by increased food 
supply or sanitation the high death 
rates of industrially backward areas 
could be suddenly reduced to the 
level of the death rates in western 
countries, the population of the earth 
would increase much more rapidly. 

Few realize what this would mean. 
Perhaps the best illustration is that if 
India’s death rate could be lowered 
to the level of that of the United 
States, and the present birth rate con- 
tinued, that country could fill five 
earths, as full as ours, in a single cen- 
tury. China could do the same thing, 
and it would not take Russia or Latin 
America much longer. 

It is evident that no chemist, by 
making food from wood and coal, or 
no advocate of yeast and algae, can 
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give us security and progress unless 
human beings learn to bring their re- 
production—their population growth 
—under rational control. 

Some may turn away from this 
problem in pessimism and say that 
it can never be solved. But let us see 
how the people of Great Britain, for 
example, have learned to control their 
population growth in a relatively 
short time. According to the report 
of the Royal Commission on Popula- 
tion, June 1949, had the nineteenth 
century size of family continued in 
Britain it would double the popula- 
tion in less than thirty years and in- 
crease it a thousand-fold in less that 
300 years. In other words, if the 
nineteenth century size of family con- 
tinued, the population of little Britain 
would reach forty-nine billion in 300 
years, or more than twenty times as 
large as the present population of the 
entire earth. Yet Britain has learned 
to reduce her birth rate to a level 
which will just reproduce the present- 
sized population. 

By learning to control her popula- 
tion increase, Britain has been able to 
escape the high death rates which 
are so common in industrially back- 
ward areas of the world. But of even 


greater importance, if other peoples 
can learn what the British have 
learned, it can make possible a most 
effective program of conservation of 
the world’s natural resources. 

Perhaps the most basic cause of the 
reckless destruction of natural re- 
sources is unnecessary population 
growth. This has been repeated over 
and over again in history, and we 
have one of the best examples of this 
process in the making right here in 
the United States. 

Let me quote a passage from the 
book Vanishing Lands by R. O. 
Whyte and G. V. Jacks to illustrate 
this point: 

“The immediate needs of the rapid- 
ly increasing European population in 
the 19th century necessitated an un- 
restrainable exploitation of new vir- 
gin lands without regard to ultimate 
consequences . . . Europe took every- 
thing that the new countries could 
send, and the latter willingly bartered 
their life blood for the amenities of 
civilization and the opportunities of- 
fered for national and personal ad- 
vancement. . . That the New World 
was being robbed of its soil and was 
being paid in coin that brought no 

(Turn to page 43) 
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What Conservation Means to Business 


Essential materials, customers with greater ability to buy, more 
productive employees, greater returns to stockholders, success- 
ful management—here is conservation’s challenge to business 


Business, for its own good, not only 
has the opportunity but also the re- 
sponsibility to play a leading part in 
the conservation of renewable re- 
sources such as soil, water, forests, 
wildlife and natural recreation facili- 
ties. 

Conservation offers business sev- 
eral splendid opportunities: (1) es- 
sential materials from farm and for- 
est; (2) customers with greater abil- 
ity to buy; (3) happier, more pro- 
ductive employees; (4) more satis- 
factory returns to stockholders; and 
(5) success to management. The ex- 
tent of these opportunities will be de- 
termined in part by how effectively 
business lives up to the responsibility 
which usually accompanies opportu- 
nity. 

Some sixty-five percent of the new 
wealth created annually in this coun- 
try has its origin in agricultural and 
forest production, while thirty-five 
percent comes from certain non-re- 
newable resources such as minerals, 
coal and petroleum. Lloyd Partain, 
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president of The Soil Conservation 
Society of America, has stated that as 
non-renewable resources become ex- 
hausted it is only reasonable to antici- 
pate more dependence upon renew- 
able resources. 

The July issue of the Survey of 
Current Business reveals that nation- 
al income from natural resources by 
industrial origin in 1948 amounted to 
$27,371,000,000. Agriculture, forest- 
ry and fisheries accounted for $22,- 
468,000,000, or 82.1 percent of the 
total, with farm income alone amount- 
ing to $21,967,000,000, or 80.5 per- 
cent. Mining, including petroleum, 
accounted for $4,903,000.000, or 17.9 
percent. 

New wealth from land and water is 
not created from worn-out land, lost 
soil, lack of water, or forests which 
do not exist. 

As an example of the importance 
of new wealth originating in farm 
lands and forests, the number of 
trucks engaged in hauling agricultur- 
al commodities is greater than the 
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number used for all other purposes. 
Consider what this means to highway 
construction, filling stations, garages, 
restaurants and many other kinds of 
business. 

Again, fully twenty percent of all 
revenues received by railroads from 
carload traffic originates in the prod- 
ucts of agriculture and livestock. By 
the time products are procured or 
manufactured and shipped again, the 
percentage of income from handling 
agricultural products is much larger. 

In 1948, Class I steam railways in 
the United States hauled 145,175,685 
tons originating in agriculture; also 
16,865,397 tons of animals and their 
products, plus 86,104,228 tons of for- 
est products, or a total of 248,145,310 
tons in 7,883,956 carloads. Com- 
pare this with the 12,660,832 carloads 
of “manufacturers” and “miscellane- 
ous.” 

Farm and forest products are of 
equal or greater importance to other 
lines of endeavor or business. Food 
and raw materials from the land are 
so important that industrial nations 
will go to war in order to have access 
to such materials. 

The overall importance to business 
of materials originating from farm 
and forest is about the same as the 
importance of oxygen to human be- 
ings. Without the materials and oxy- 
gen, virtually all business and all hu- 
man beings would simply pass out. 

But what about the soil from which 
farm and forest products must come? 

According to the Soil Conservation 
Service, farm land, formerly cultivat- 
ed but now completely ruined for fur- 
ther immediate and practical cultiva- 
tion, already totals approximately 100 
million acres, or seven and a half 
times all the crop land in Ohio. Crop 
land, as yet only severely damaged by 
erosion, totals approximately another 
100 million acres, or twelve and a 
half times all the crop land in Penn- 
sylvania. 
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This figure of 100,000,000 acres of 
farm land is very significant. The 
1949 wheat crop, one of the largest on 
record, was harvested from 75,481,- 
000 acres, producing 1,129,081,000 
bushels. The huge 1949 corn crop, 
second only to the 1948 crop, was 
grown on 85,780,000 acres with an 
estimated yield of 3,500,000,000 bush- 
els. Contrast, if you will, the 75,000,- 
000 acres of wheat and the 85,000,000 
of corn in 1949 with 100,000,000 
now gone, and another 100,000,000 
acres partly gone. 

What about present erosion? In 
spite of the splendid progress made 
to date in the conservation of soil, 





water and timber, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service estimates that some 500,- 
000 acres are now annually ruined 
for further immediate practical cul- 
tivation. That is the equivalent of 
5,000 100-acre farms per year. 

What would happen to business if, 
say, all the farms of Ohio were to 
become useless in one year for fur- 
ther immediate practical cultivation? 
From the standpoint of materials 
alone, conservation offers business a 
great opportunity to safeguard the 
sources of materials necessary for fu- 
ture operations. 

Assuming an ample supply of ma- 
terials and a favorable economic at- 
mosphere, the opportunity conserva- 
tion offers business becomes all the 
clearer when measured against four 
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other major factors in business—cus- 
tomers, employees, stockholders and 
management. 

Still other factors, of course, will 
have a great effect upon the success 
or failure of business, but it is not the 
purpose here to discuss confiscatory 
taxation, enormous government ex- 
penditures and socialistic legislation, 
except to say that preservation of in- 
dividual freedom of opportunity—the 
foundation upon which America was 
built—like preservation of our soils, 
is essential to the future well-being of 
the country. 

Since the customers of business are 
people, it is important to look at the 


The nation’s railroads in 1948 reaped a profit on the hauling of more than 86,000,000 tons of forest products 


population of the United States which 
is growing faster than many realize. 
The following table tells its own 
story: 

January 1, 1930 
January 1, 1940 131,456,000 
January 1, 1949 148,000,000 
November 1, 1949 (est.) 150,000,000 


122,497,000 


Increasing population means more 
business if the necessary materials are 
available, and if the customers have 
the ability to buy. The votes of the 
people in the market place determine 
the success of the individual business. 
What about the people’s ability to 
vote, to buy, to give tife to business? 

Some twenty percent, or less, of 
our population are on the farm; 
eighty percent are in cities and towns, 





























with approximately forty percent ru- 
ral and sixty percent urban. The ru- 
ral, more especially the farmer cus- 
tomer, is exceedingly important to 
business. Thus the farmer’s income, 
his ability to vote in the market place, 
deserves special attention. 

The farmer’s income is equal to the 
quantity which he grows times the 
difference between selling price and 
production costs, or expressed in a 
formula—Income = Q(SP-PC). 

These three factors are almost en- 
tirely within the control of the in- 
dividual farmer. Q, or quantity 
grown, depends largely upon proper 
land use. The same is true of produc- 


tion costs. No one will question the 
greater purchasing power of the farm- 
er living on rich soil, properly han- 
dled, over the farmer who lives on 
poor soil. 

Mention already has been made of 
the large areas in this country where 
land once farmed is now of very lit- 
tle, if any, productive use. At least 
100,000,000 acres gone, 100,000,000 
are partly gone and 500,000 acres are 
going out of production annually. 

No one should be misled by the 
fact that total farm income in 1948 
stood at an all-time high. We are 
interested in business for the long 
pull. Business depends on the ability 
of people to make purchases and 
when rich soil goes down the river 

(Turn to page 37) 
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The Honorable James H. Duff, 
governor of Pennsylvania, has 
long been an active and enthusi- 
astic leader in conservation. His 
efforts within his own state to 
conserve natural resources have 
earned him national recognition 
as an authority in that field. 
Governor Duff’s ancestors were 
among the early colonists in 
America, and they were pioneer 
settlers of Western Pennsylvania. 
He himself is the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister, born and 
raised in Allegheny County where 
he still makes his home. He has 
been active in civic and public 
affairs all his life, although his 
only public office other than gov- 
ernor was as attorney general. 











to dump into our streams every 
filthy and unwanted thing in our 
civilization. 


| T has become an American custom 


Month after month, year after year, 
and generation after generation, as 
population multiplied and mining and 
industrial activity increased, we have 
used our streams to dispose of indus- 
trial wastes, acid mine drainage and 
the constantly increasing volume of 
sewage and garbage from congested 
areas of population. 

For years on end, it never seemed 
to occur to most of our people that 
thereby we were slowly destroying 
one of our priceless natural resources 
and that some day there would be a 
terrific and costly reckoning. 

As a nation, we pride ourselves 
upon our modern appliances, our pro- 
gressiveness and our tremendous ad- 
vantages, not only over other peoples 
in today’s world but over generations 
before us. 

We look back with disdain upon 
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Let's Outlaw Pollution! 


There’s no need to permit stream pollution to despoil 
our water supply. Public action can right this wrong 


By JAMES H. DUFF 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


the filth and disease of the great 
cities of several centuries ago. In 
those days, dead cats and dogs, dirty 
wash water and garbage, and the 
body wastes from the old-fashioned 
commodes and slop jars were dumped 
into stinking open drains in the 
streets, where they bred disease and 
became menaces to the public health. 

In our prideful day, we are more 
scrupulous in our attitude toward ap- 
pearances. We haul our refuse away 
to some stream bank, to be caught up 
and carried along at the next high 
water. We discharge the body wastes 
from our toilets into concealed under- 
ground sewers. We neglect to remind 
ourselves, however, that the filth will 
settle into the stream when the water 
goes down and that these filthy and 
foul-smelling sewers empty them- 
selves into streams, and that out of 
those vile and polluted streams at 
least one out of every two Americans 
gets his drinking water. 

Modern methods of water treat- 
ment and filtration have largely elimi- 
nated from public water supplies the 
germs causing such calamitous, in- 
fectious diseases as typhoid fever, 
cholera, and amoebic dysentery. But 
they have not eliminated myriads of 
other enteric organisms that have 
been inhabitants of some one else’s 
intestines, not long before they be- 
come residents of the glass of water 
on your table that you have drawn 
from some public water supply. 

The polluted streams of America 
are real and growing menaces to the 
public health of America. 

In most large cities it is an offense 
punishable by arrest and fine or im- 


prisonment to bathe in the streams 
within the municipal limits. These 
regulations have become necessary as 
a precaution against the spread of 
disease, because it is almost sure to 
invite some type of infection to bathe 
in these polluted waters. 

Yet these very streams where the 
public is prevented by law from tak- 
ing a swim are the very same streams 
from which the public drinking water 
is obtained. 

Innumerable instances might be 
cited of streams into which are 
poured untreated the discharges from 
hundreds of thousands of toilets from 
private homes, from public buildings, 
from jails, alms houses and hospitals, 
and yet only a few miles downstream 
these same waters are the sources of 
water supply for household use for 
great centers of population. 

Several years ago, the chemist of 
the Wheeling, West Virginia, water 
works read a paper before a conven- 
tion of delegates interested in the 
treatment of public water supplies. 
Therein he described the fluid in the 
Ohio River as it passed Wheeling as 
merely thinly diluted sewage. When 
we remember that the Ohio River 
carries a greater volume of water into 
the Missisippi than even the mighty 
Missouri, we can begin to realize 
what we are doing in America to our 
chief water supplies. 

Various kinds of industrial and 
mine wastes make their contribution 
to the deterioration of our water sup- 
plies. There are large streams in this 
country with such acid content, as the 
result of pollution by industrial and 
mine wastes, that public water sup- 
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plies taken from these streams, even 
when treated for domestic use, are 
still potent enough to eat holes, with- 
in a ten-year period, in galvanized or 
brass plurnbing. 

A noted cancer specialist was asked 
his opinion of the effect of the con- 
tinuous use of water of this type. He 
recited many observations of acute 
dermatitis in persons such as scrub 
women and dishwashers who had 
their hands and arms in water for 
considerable periods. While he would 
not undertake to identify any interior 
cancer as definitely linked to drinking 
such water, he did say that cancer 
was frequently caused by continuous 
irritations and he thought so much of 
the delicate mucuous membranes of 
his own interior mechanism that he 
never drank such water if he could 
avoid it, under any circumstances. 

Anyone taking the least trouble to 
inform himself must be aware that 
any further delay in adopting a pro- 
gram for nationwide clean-up of our 
streams and freeing them from pollu- 
tion will be fraught with the gravest 
consequences to the health and wel- 
fare of our people. 

In our endeavor to meet this chal- 
lenge in Pennsylvania, we have under 
way an extensive and aggressive pro- 
gram of stream clearance. Possibly a 
brief statement of our program may 
be helpful elsewhere. 

We have in Pennsylvania three 
great river drainage areas: the Ohio 
in western Pennsylvania formed by 
the junction of the Monongahela and 
Allegheny rivers at Pittsburgh, the 
Susquehanna and its tributaries in 
central Pennsylvania and the Dela- 
ware on the eastern border of the 
Commonwealth, with its chief tribu- 
tary, the Schuylkill, which drains the 
principal anthracite coal fields and 
the industrial area extending north- 
ward from Philadelphia. 

Almost one third of the people of 
Pennsylvania reside in the general 
area of the Schuylkill Valley and its 
tributaries. The vast majority of 
these people are dependent upon the 
Schuylkill River for water for both 
industrial and domestic use. 

The corruption of the waters of 
this stream commenced in the early 
history of the Commonwealth. As 
population increased and towns grew 
in the valley, various kinds of pollu- 
tion entered the stream. Then came 
the development of the anthracite coal 
fields and vast industrial establish- 
ments. The easiest and cheapest way 
to get rid of all types of waste was to 
dispose of them in the Schuylkill. 
And that was what happened. 

The coal mines drained the acid 
from the mines into the river as well 
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as millions of tons of fine coal and 
culm produced in processing the coal. 
Industries of all kinds dumped their 
wastes untreated into the river. Then 
came inside toilets and underground 
sewers. All this filth likewise found 
its way into the river. In other words, 
all the compacted population of great 
industrial and mining communities 
used the river as a convenient and 
easy method of disposition of all their 
wastes. 

The result was inevitable. What 
had been one of the most delightful 
streams of the Commonwealth be- 
came the most vile and corrupt. Yet 
as it grew more polluted, more and 
more people, as population increased, 
were dependent upon it for their do- 
mestic water supply. 

People began to talk of the filth of 
the river and the necessity of doing 
something about it. There was talk 
but no action. Then in 1937 an ably 





drawn, comprehensive law was passed 
prohibiting the pollution of the 
streams of the Commonwealth. The 
law was on the statute books but pub- 
lic opinion was still not strong 
enough to demand its enforcement. 
Both mines and industry contended 
that the enforcement of the law would 
threaten the industrial supremacy of 
the Commonwealth. 

In 1945, the Pure Streams Act of 
1937 was amended to prohibit the 
discharge of culm from the anthracite 
mines into the streams. Many of the 
coal operators contended with the 
utmost vigor that this provision 
would so increase their costs as to 
make their fuel non-competitive. 

In response to an interested, if not 
an aroused, public opinion, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1945 made an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 to begin 
the clean-up of the Schuylkill. The 

(Turn to page 42) 


What Man Does To One Of The Most Beautiful Gifts 


Of Nature—The River—By J. N. Darling 
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AND THEN THEY 
COMPLAIN BECAUSE 
SELF RESPECTING FISH 
WON'T LIVE IX. THEIR 








Lee Jackson, Firestone Rubber Company president, applauds as Miss 
Ethel Larsen, Federation of Women’s Clubs executive, is introduced 


A. W. Marion, director of Ohio’s natural resources department, 


Cleft) 


and P. W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear Rubber Co. 


tte by Howard J. Ward 
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A. Danse of General Motors discussed in- 


dustry’s water problems on panel at Oglebay 


Louis Bromfield used microphone in 
& conducting tour of his Malabar Farm 


At ease between sessions at Oglebay 
Park are (I. to r.) George R. Phillips, 
Department of Agriculture; S.-L. Frost, 
AFA’s executive director; Robert Hos- 
kins, Seaboard Air Line Railroad fores- 
ter; E. A. Wayne, Richmond Federal 
Reserve Bank; and Guy I. Burch, 
of the Population Reference Bureau 

















Meeting In the Ohio Valley 


The 68th Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Association brings into sharp focus the 
paramount conservation issues facing the nation today — and prescribes for their solution 


ED by General Omar N. Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and other leaders 
from representative fields of Ameri- 
can life, the 68th Annual Meeting of 
The American Forestry Association, 
held in cooperation with The Ohio 
Forestry Association and The West 
Virginia Forest Council in the Ohio 
Valley October 10, 11, 12 and 13, 
brought into sharp focus the para- 
mount conservation issues facing the 
nation today and prescribed for their 
solution. 


In fact, so important are these is- 
sues to the continuing strength, se- 
curity and prosperity of our democ- 
racy that this entire issue is devoted 
to the conference, with numerous key 
papers presented in full. 

Before a gathering of more than 
300 members and delegates, including 
some of the country’s top industrial- 
ists, General Bradley keynoted the 
conference with a major policy speech 
at Akron—a forthright declaration of 
our position in a “new phase of our 
struggle for peace” which began on 
“Red Atom Day,” the day the Rus- 
sians achieved the atom bomb. (See 
page 6 for full statement.) 


Admitting the Soviet “atomic ex- 
plosion” preceded the earliest of staff 
estimates by “several weeks” he 
quickly assured his serious-faced au- 
dience and millions of radio listeners 
that “Americans have not been living 
a grasshopper summer to be con- 
fronted now with the chill of unpre- 
paredness.” But, he added, “Red 
Atom Day” makes it necessary that 
the United States review its “rate of 
spending” for its national security es- 
tablishment. 

To point up his thinking in this 
respect he quoted a statement by Ber- 
nard Baruch that we must not “de- 
lude ourselves into thinking we can 
spend our way out.” Money for de- 
fense, he emphasized, “is a valid ex- 
penditure only so long as it is an in- 
vestment in peace. Unlimited expen- 
ditures for weapons of war would 
quickly spell bankruptcy for our econ- 
omy ... and a strong economy is our 
best resource against the onslaught of 
the poison of communism.” 

This life-and-death matter of keep- 
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ing the national economy sound while 
paying the bill for defense measures 
which fast-moving events necessitate 
threaded through the full four days 
of discussion and action. At Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, where the confer- 
ence opened, at Leesville Lake in the 
famous Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District of Ohio, where the 
meeting moved on the third day, at 
Akron and at Louis Bromfield’s Mala- 
bar Farm, the theme was the same— 
how to achieve in the shortest possi- 
ble time application of the most ef- 
fective conservation measures to our 
basic natural resources. 


A. C. Spurr, president of The 
American Forestry Association, 
opened the conference on this note, 
with the declaration that “a new type 
of interest is awakening in Amer- 
ica”—a recognition on the part of 
industry that the conservation of nat- 
ural resources is vital to the nation’s 
economy and security. 





“The role forests, soil, water, wild- 
life, outdoor recreation and related 
resources have in maintaining our 
standard of living and our democratic 
freedoms,” he said, “should be clear- 





Dear Mr. Spurr: 


My admiration for all that 
The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation is doing for the secur- 
ity of our country through its 
fight for the preservation of 
our priceless natural resources 
was increased tenfold after 
having the pleasure of meet- 
ing so many of your distin- 
guished members. It was a 
privilege to appear on such a 
fine program and an inspira- 
tion to be with people who are 
demonstrating such a _ keen 
realization of their duties as 
citizens. 

Omar N. Bradley 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 











ly understood in all fields of endeav- 
or, as well as by all of our people. 
We have made great progress to this 
end—but we have not as yet attained 
the position where we need no longer 
fear for our basic wealth, our land 
resources. To this achievement, and 
in the shortest possible time, the pres- 
ent program of The American For- 
estry Association is dedicated.” 


The conference itself, in its closing 
hours, gave positive voice to the ur- 
gency of strengthening national econ- 
omy and security by attacking waste 
and confusion in the conservation ef- 
fort, particularly at the government 
level. By resolution (see page 30 for 
full resolutions) it called upon Con- 
gress to make effective the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission 
(Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment); it urged the President to es- 
tablish a non-partisan Board of Re- 
view in the Executive Office of the 
President to review and coordinate 
major natural resource development 
plans, particularly as related to water 
development; and it requested Con- 
gress to take no further action in the 
development of large river valley au- 
thorities until federal responsibility 
for planning and development be defi- 
nitely defined and the constitutional 
rights of states and individuals be de- 
termined. 


This problem of water supply, 
yearly growing more acute, and so 
vital not only to the economy and 
security of the nation, but to its very 
existence, was No. 1 on the confer- 
ence agenda. In a session presided 
over by Samuel T. Dana, dean of the 
School of Forestry and Conservation, 
University of Michigan, and a vice- 
president of The American Forestry 
Association, distinguished speakers 
from the fields of science, govern- 
ment, industry and the public at- 
tacked the problem in its many rami- 
fications with vigor and realism. 

George A. Phillips, assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in review- 
ing the overall problem, described the 
supply situation as that of a pincers 
movement. 

“On the one hand,” he said, “we 
have a rapidly growing population 
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which demands a_ correspondingly 
greater volume of water to meet day- 
by-day needs plus added require- 
ments of the conveniences and lux- 
uries associated with a high standard 
of living. On the other, the spreading 
pollution of streams and lakes asso- 
ciated with an increasing population 
and expanding industrial develop- 
ment is reducing the volume of avail- 
able usable water.” 

To illustrate, he pointed out that 
in 1800 only seventeen waterworks 
systems existed in this country. To- 
day there are 14,000, providing water 
to about 85,000,000 people, or two 
thirds of our population, with many 
of the systems in need of expansion. 
Furthermore, there are 2,000,000 peo- 
ple in 5,700 communities still with- 
out public waterworks systems. 

“In the eastern and middle western 
states,” he declared, “the water sup- 
ply problem is complicated by a pro- 
gressive depletion of groundwater 
supplies because of overdraft of un- 
derground reserves and a marked in- 
crease in the pollution of surface 
sources of water by sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes. In the West, land un- 
der irrigation has increased from 
400,000 acres in 1860, to nearly 20,- 
000,000, with an annual delivery of 
60,000,000 acre-feet of water. 

In the face of this situation, Mr. 
Phillips declared, we eventually may 
be compelled to reduce our per capita 
consumption of water. However, he 
believes it more logical to reduce the 
volume of polluting materials enter- 
ing our waters. But more important, 
we must change our approach to the 
problem of water control and use. 

“To date,” he concluded, “we have 
approached the problem primarily as 
an engineering one. We have not suf- 
ficiently considered it as a social 
problem or as a land problem. We 
must come to understand that use and 


Everyone enjoyed the visit to Louis Bromfield’s Malabar Farm. 


A strip mine operation near Cadiz was the first stop on the Muskingum tour 


management of land in accordance 
with its capabilities will result in 
more available waters, less fluctuation 
in streamflow, increased ground- 
water recharge and higher quality 
water. The watershed management 
concept, applied in its full sense, of- 
fers the most desirable medium for 
relating the interests of land, water 
and people.” 

The watershed concept, and partic- 
ularly the part forests play in water 
conservation, was enlarged upon by 
E. N. Munns, in charge of forest in- 
fluences for the U. S. Forest Service. 

“The control of surface water at its 
source is essential to the ultimate 
solution of virtually all other water 
problems,” Mr. Munns said. 

Pointing to the great dams and 
other engineering works that “today 
are being sold to the American peo- 
ple as multiple purpose conservation 
projects,” he declared that “without 
adequate conservation of the renew- 
able resources, these works, great as 
they are, are doomed to eventual 
failure. They are doomed because 
without this conservation of the land 
resources, the reservoirs, the canals, 
the connecting works will be filled 





with sedimentation long before their 
time. And, when the reservoirs are 
filled, we shall have great concrete 
slabs with their useless mud flats 
above them as a monument to the 
present generation.” 


There are two alternatives, Mr. 
Munns warned. We can let nature 
take its course and destroy these en- 
gineering works, or by applying the 
watershed concept, by bringing our 
land resources under proper manage- 
ment, we can slow down the natural 
processes and greatly lengthen the 
time the works are useful. If we fol- 
low the latter course, if we apply a 
strong, vital conservation program to 
the watersheds, the future can be as- 
sured, 

How are we progressing in this di- 
rection? Concluded Mr. Munns, “The 
federal government today is spending 
less than $25,000,000 on activities 
(excluding fire protection) related to 
the development of the natural vege- 
tation of our land. Contrast this with 
the $145,000,000 being spent by the 
federal government on the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project alone. Con- 
trast this, too, with one estimate pre- 
pared last year indicating that plans 


Here a group is gathered on the lawn 
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available for water projects of the en- 
gineering type would call for a total 
expenditure of fifty billion dollars. 

The valley authority approach to 
the West’s water problems was at- 
tacked by former Governor Ralph 
Carr of Colorado, specialist in irriga- 
tion law. His searching analysis of 
this concept in resource management 
and development is presented in full 
on page 10 of this issue. 

In essence, the distinguished con- 
servationist told the conference that 
where the West is concerned, a vall 
authority changing the water setup 
on any given river so as to vest the 
title to its riverflow in a government 
corporation similar to the TVA would 
wreck existing economy. 

Governor Carr believes that re- 
source development should be car- 
ried out under existing laws by exist- 
ing government agencies and bu- 
reaus, with local interests and the 
states participating. 


—was presented by such eminent 
speakers as Governor James H. Duff 
of Pennsylvania, Congressman Robert 
T. Secrest of Ohio, F. A. Wirt, ad- 
vertising manager of the J. I. Case 
Company of Racine, Wisconsin, Kent 
Leavitt, president of the National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, and Guy Irving Burch, director 
of the Population Reference Bureau. 

Declaring that further delay in 
adopting a program for nationwide 
clean-up of our streams and freeing 
them from pollution will be fraught 
with the gravest consequences to the 
health and welfare of our people, 
Governor Duff (see page 16 for full 
statement) graphically described the 
water reclamation program now un- 
der way in Pennsylvania. 

“With funds provided by the Gen- 
eral Assembly,” he said, “more than 
26,000,000 tons of silt, culm and vari- 
ous other components of the pollution 


of the Schuylkill River will have been 


gram of population education must 
accompany programs of natural re- 
source conservation (see page 13 for 
full statement). 

Mr. Leavitt outlined two basic steps 
which he considers necessary, with- 
out changing our form of govern- 
ment, to attain important conserva- 
tion goals (see “The Challenge of 
Land Ownership” in AMERICAN For- 
ESTS for September). First, is that 
we change our thinking about the 
ownership of land—that we consider 
ourselves trustees of the land, taking 
from it a fair profit during our occu- 
pancy, but leaving it for future gener- 
ations in as good condition, if not 
better, than when we received it. 
Second, we must continue to develop 
—and more vigorously apply—the 
science of proper land use. 

Congressman Secrest declared that 
no domestic problem exceeds that of 
soil conservation, and called for a 
full-fledged effort to check and con- 


On the final day of the annual meeting, members stopped to inspect the Mohican State Forest in the Muskingum area 


L. A. Danse, chairman, General 
Motors Industrial Waste Committee, 
told the conference that industry had 
awakened to its responsibility in wa- 
ter conservation and predicted more 
concerted action in the fight against 
waste and pollution. 

What a state can achieve in pollu- 
tion control and water reclamation 
when it really tackles: the problem 
was one of the highlights of a special 
panel on “What are We Seeking in 
Conservation.” With Edward A. 
Wayne, vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, Virginia, 
serving as discussion leader, a wide 
range of approaches to a common 
goal — natural resource conservation 
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removed by the end of December of 
next year. It seems accurate to say 
that this, one of the greatest water 
reclamation projects in the world, 
proves beyond peradventure that the 
job of stream clean-up can be done.” 

The Governor further emphasized 
that the states should tackle their own 
conservation programs and not “push 
them on to Washington.” 

Mr. Wirt, presenting the point of 
view of the businessman, declared 
that business, for its own good, not 
only has the opportunity but also the 
responsibility to play a leading part 
in the conservation effort (see page 
14 for his full statement). 

Mr. Burch brought out that a pro- 
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trol the menace. 

Leslie A. Miller, former governor 
of Wyoming, and chairman of the 
Committee on Natural Resources for 
the Hoover Commission, presented 
the case for a “Department of Nat- 
ural Resources,” declaring that, in 
his opinion, present-day conservation 
demands rate cabinet level recogni- 
tion. (See page 24 for full state- 
ment. ) 

Field trips included a tour of Ogle- 
bay Park at Wheeling, the Muskin- 
gum Watershed Conservancy Dis- 
trict, strip mining operations at Ca- 
diz, the Mohican State Forest and 
Louis Bromfield’s Malabar Farm, in 


Ohio. 
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Herrin F. Culver, SCS 
Forests for Tomorrow—tree planting on Lake Leesville in the heart of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District 


Muskingum Is Dedicated 
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The founders of our country would be pleased with the story of the Muskin- 


gum Watershed Conservancy District. Initiated and directed by Ohio people, 


it is pointing the way to a new and greater development of our native land 


HE three hundred people who 
braved inclement weather to at- 
tend the dedication of Ohio’s 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District on October 12, heard A. C. 
Spurr, president of The American 
Forestry Association, describe the 
8,000-square mile soil and water proj- 
ect as a “classic example of dynamic 
democracy in action” and a “triumph 
for the American way of doing 
things.” 

Camp Muskingum on picturesque 
Leesville Lake, one of ten artificial 
lakes created in the District, was the 
setting for the dedication ceremonies 
where a sixteen by twenty-inch bronze 
tablet presented by The American 
Forestry Association was set in native 
stone to commemorate the event. The 
inscription on the tablet can be read 
below. 


Addressing an audience composed 
of many Ohioans who backed this 
great experiment from its inception, 
and AFA members from all over the 
nation, President Spurr paid tribute 
to people “who were convinced they 
had the brains and the know-how to 
try something new in watershed de- 
velopment. 


“Their project called for patient 
leadership, faith in the valley people 
and the pioneer’s determination to 
overcome all obstacles,” he said. 
“And at the hard core of their plan 
was a philosophy cherished by Amer- 
icans, namely, that the solution of 
people’s problems lies with the peo- 
ple themselves.” 


He then described the accomplish- 
ments of the project since it was 
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launched twenty-one years ago. These 
include a $45,000,000 flood control 
project, a great tree planting project 
and, more recently, a $600,000 recre- 
ation program proving of incalcula- 
ble benefit to  recreation-hungry 
Ohioans. 

“In an era too often character- 
ized by a tendency to discount the 
proven ability of small communities 
to work out their own problems, this 
Muskingum project stands out like a 
beacon pointing the way to a new and 
greater development of our native 
land,” Mr. Spurr declared. 

“Today, we have two schools of 
thought in regard to the development 
of our valleys all over America,” the 
speaker continued. “One group wants 
us to leave things alone and promises 
that somehow things will turn out all 
right in the end. The other group 
preaches that the various communi- 
ties will never make any real progress 
until federal authorities are estab- 
lished and given complete power to 
take on valley jobs single-handed. 

“T do not agree with either of these 
schools of thought,” Mr. Spurr said. 
“There is another way to achieve 
what we seek in valley development. 
That is the Muskingum way. The 
question today is no longer over the 
wisdom of watershed management. 
Its value in the conservation of re- 
sources is widely accepted. The ques- 
tion now is whether we shall partici- 
pate in the management or be the ob- 
ject of it. Years ago the people in this 
valley decided they would participate 
in the development of their valley. 
And like their pioneer forefathers 
they have blazed a new trail founded 
on democratic principles. 

“From the very first this project 
was an instrument of local govern- 
ment and the job was done the way 
valley people wanted it done. Today 
the success of the self efforts of these 
people is attested not alone by the 
changed aspect of their lands and 
the social and economic climate of 
the valley, but by the fact that visi- 
tors from all over the world come 
here to study and take a leaf from 
the plans and methods that were fol- 
lowed here. 


q The dedication plaque 


“What these visitors see fires their 
imaginations. To them the district 
represents a great hope—a key that 
provides the right degree of coopera- 
tion between communities and gov- 
ernment agencies. Uneasy over the 
prospect of further liberty-sapping en- 
croachment by big-government proj- 
ects, visitors note that here the con- 
trol is vested in the people and the 
government agencies cooperate, but 
do not dictate, in carrying out the 
district’s plan. 

“The work that has been done here 
represents a classic example of dy- 
namic democracy in action. It is liv- 
ing proof of the progress that is at- 
tainable through the American proc- 
esses of self-government.” 

In presenting the plaque to the 
District, Ohioans who have lived to 
see their once flood-swept valley trans- 
formed into a land of great promise 
heard Mr. Spurr intone, “In years to 
come, it is our devout hope that the 
children of the men and women who 
made this program a reality and their 
children’s children will study the in- 
scription on this plaque and take its 
lesson to heart. In the healthy at- 
mosphere of this pleasant valley it is 
to be hoped they will rededicate them- 
selves to the task of keeping this 
country strong. May they never waver 
from the principles on which our na- 
tion was founded.” 

Others who participated included 
Bryce C. Browning, secretary-treasur- 
er of the District; George Archer, of 
Zanesville, a District pioneer; New- 
ton Mansfield, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Board of Directors, of Ashland; 
Judge Frank F. Cope, presiding judge 
of the conservancy court, of Carrol- 
ton; R. K. Brown, board member, of 
McConnellsville; A. W. Marion, di- 
rector, Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources; H. A. Rider, chief, State 
Wildlife Division, of Ohio; Colonel 
D. T. Johnson, U. S. Corps of Engi- 
neers; Harry Pockras, chief engineer- 
ing assistant of the District; T. J. 
Kennard, state conservationist for the 
Soil Conservation Service; and Ralph 
Musser, regional conservator for the 
SCS. 

Regret was expressed that one of 
the key pioneers of the original 
Zanesville group, D. W. Armstrong, 
had to go to the hospital just prior to 
the ceremony. 











Howard J. Ward 


A camera study of Leslie A. Miller before his talk at conference 


The Case for a Department 


of Natural Resources 


By LESLIE A. MILLER 


NE of the principal recom- 
mendations of the Natural Re- 
sources Task Force of the 

Hoover Commission (Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government) is to give cabinet 
level recognition to conservation. Un- 
der this plan, the Department of the 
Interior would cease to exist. 

Or put another way, the union into 
a Department of Natural Resources 
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of a Water Development Service, a 
Forest and Range Service, a Fisheries 
Service, a Wildlife Service, the Na- 
tional Park Service, the General Land 
Office, the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Mines. 

A consolidated Water Development 
Service would be established to ad- 
minister the present functions of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the river de- 
velopment functions of the Corps of 





Engineers, the power marketing func- 
tions of the Bonneville and South- 
western Power administrations and 
of the Division of Power in the De- 
partment of the Interior, certain 
water-development functions now ad- 
ministered by the Federal Power 
Commission, and certain functions of 
the Department of State relating to 
international boundary streams. The 
committee recommends the retention 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
its present form, but the establish- 
ment of additional valley authorities 
is opposed. 

Establishment of a consolidated 
Forest and Range Service would be 
based upon the present Forest Service 
(now in the Department of Agricul- 
ture) and furthering its general poli- 
cies, but would include the forest and 
range management functions of the 
Bureau of Land Management (now in 
the Department of the Interior) and 
the research functions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relating to forest 
insects and forest diseases. 

Regional decentralization of the 
Water Development Service and the 
Forest and Range Service, by river 
basins where practicable, is recom- 
mended to facilitate “grass roots” de- 
cisions, interservice cooperation and 
local participation in planning. 

The present Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice would be divided into two units, 
a Fisheries Service and a Wildlife 
Service. This will make possible 
greater attention to the problems of 
commercial fisheries. 

The General Land Office would be 
re-established as a record-keeping and 
title-holding agency for public lands. 

To the Bureau of Mines would be 
transferred certain related activities 
from other federal agencies. 

Furthermore, to the end that only 
economically feasible projects shall 
be instituted by the resource agencies 
and especially by the Water Develop- 
ment Service, the committee recom- 
mended the establishment in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President of a 
Board of Coordination and Review 
with responsibility for reviewing and 
coordinating plans for each major 
project from the time it is first pro- 
posed; for making certain that only 
projects which are economically and 
socially justifiable are recommended 
for approval; and for assuring effec- 
tive participation by all federal and 
state agencies concerned during the 
formative stage. 

It might be added here that if only 
this last recommendation is carried 
out the contribution to the taxpayers 
of the country would be great. 

Concerning our vital conservation 


problem, the Task Force had this to 
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say in its report to the Commission: 

“The natural resources which our 
government manages or whose use it 
significantly influences are crucial in 
our nation’s future. The committee 
believes that federal activities in this 
field must therefore be studied in the 
full light of the part which these re- 
sources play in our whole manner of 
life. Keen attention must be given 
also to the great drain placed upon 
these resources by earlier neglect of 
conservation, by our high standard of 
living, our increasing population, and 
our participation in two great world 
conflicts. Even though peaceful ad- 
justments may still be hoped for, we 
live amid the anxieties of continued 
international tension. The committee 
would thus be false to its trust, if it 
were unmindful that a third world 
conflict may arise in which our na- 
tional capacity to produce and sus- 
tain a prolonged military effort would 
once more put tremendous strain 
upon our great but nevertheless lim- 
ited resource reserves. 

“Entirely apart from the danger of 
another war, our country has reached 
a point in its development that calls 
for a new concept of the relation of 
natura! resources to its economy. The 
time has definitely passed when the 
natural resources of the continent 
were so abundant in comparison with 
the demands upon them that wasteful 
and extravagant practices, either by 
private owners or by government 
agencies, could be tolerated. To meet 
the needs of the future and to pro- 
mote more orderly development and 
exploitation of the nation’s resources, 
as well as to guard the heritage of 
the people, the unification of the re- 
sponsibilities and services of the gov- 
ernment dealing with such matters 
seems clearly called for. By this 
means alone can the lack of coordina- 
tion, and the present costly competi- 
tion among federal agencies, be cor- 
rected. 

“The fundamental purpose of a De- 
partment of Natural Resources should 
be to obtain the most complete and 
effective use of the waters, minerals, 
lands, forests, fisheries, and wildlife 
of the nation. While some of these 
resources have suffered from over or 
wasteful development, others have 
been denied their proper contribution 
to national well-being by underdevel- 
opment. A department is urgently 
called for which will focus its effort, 
much more than was ever possible in 
the Department of Interior, on all its 
resource programs, so as to obtain 
the best and fullest resource use for 
the longest time for the whole nation. 

“The case for a Department of 
Natural Resources is strong; in the 
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LESLIE A. MILLER, former gov- 
ernor of Wyoming and chairman 
of the Committee on Natural 
Resources for the Hoover Com- 
mission, is eminently qualified to 
speak on the case for a Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. 











opinion of the committee, it is de- 
cisive. No feasible alternative offers 
comparable advantages in common 
purpose, opportunities for coordina- 
tion of related activities, economy of 
operation, flexibility, and above all, 
for clarification of policy. Whether 
considered from the viewpoint of the 
best location of activities dealing with 
the public domain, water develop- 
ment, soils, forest, range, recreation, 
fish and wildlife, power marketing, or 
mineral resource functions, a depart- 
ment combining these activities is the 
most satisfactory plan of organiza- 
tion. 

“With respect to management of 
the public domain, the committee is 
aware of proposals to concentrate all 
activities dealing with organic re- 
sources in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The committee recognizes the 
relationship of public domain man- 
agement to agricultural policy. It be- 
lieves, however, that advantages of 
combining forest and range, fish and 
wildlife, park and recreation, mineral, 
water resource and development func- 
tions, more than offset any advan- 
tages that might accrue from a com- 
bination of all functions relating to 
animals, trees, and soil improvement 
practices on public and private land 
in the Department of Agriculture. 
For one thing, the management of the 
public domain in all of its many as- 
pects is inextricably bound up with 
the development of the great river 
basins in the area where the public 
domain lies. Moreover, the commit- 
tee feels strongly that both agricul- 
ture as a way of life, and the trustee- 
ship of our great natural resources 
under special conditions of govern- 
mental ownership or control should 
have separate representation at the 
top level. 

“The case for a Department of 
Natural Resources is not that it would 
comprise one definite function or that 
it would bring together the whole set 
of related activities. Given the na- 
ture of the resources, no such neat 
arrangement is possible. The man- 


agement of the public domain in gen- 
eral and the development of water re- 
sources are necessarily multiple-pur- 
pose operations. They defy any tra- 
ditional functional classification. The 
public domain is concentrated in an 
area of the country in which water 
is scarce, and in which, therefore, 
water development looms as a major 
problem. There is also a heavy con- 
centration of forest, range, and min- 
eral resources in this area. 

“Consequently, it seems the part of 
common sense to take advantage of 
these relationships and to put these 
functions in one department. Such a 
department could be organized into a 
relatively small number of agencies 
carefully tied together and—of the 
greatest importance for resource de- 
velopment—heavily decentralized on 
a regional or river-basin basis. Prob- 
lems of coordination with other func- 
tional agencies would continually 
arise, but they would exist no matter 
what over-all departmental arrange- 
ment is provided. The point is that 
any splitting up of public domain, 
forest and range, water resource, and 
mineral resource functions would add 
more problems of interdepartmental 
coordination than it would elimi- 
nate.” 

It is not the view of the Natural 
Resources Committee that the pro- 
posed Natural Resources Department 
usurp soil and water conservation ac- 
tivity carried on by the Department 
of Agriculture in its services to farm- 
ers and ranchers. However, it is the 
intention that the national interest as 
well as the local interest be firmly 
represented in the conservation plan- 
ning pertinent to range resources in 
the West. 

The objective set forth for a reor- 
ganized Department of Agriculture 
by the Committee on Agricultural Ac- 
tivities is the development of pro- 
grams which will: (1) safeguard our 
resources and amply provide our 
population with the agricultural com- 
modities it requires at prices that will 
preserve for agriculture a sound posi- 
tion in our national economy; (2) 
provide assistance to farmers for pur- 
poses of achieving the best land-use 
adjustment consistent with the long- 
time interests of both producers and 
consumers. 

Fair comparison of the above 


(Turn to page 46) 


The need for a Department of Natural Resources is strong and deci- 
sive in the opinion of Former Governor Miller who declares that no 
feasible alternative plan offers comparable advantages in common 
purpose, opportunities for coordination of related activities, econ- 
omy of operation, flexibility, and above all, for clarification of policy 
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Howard J. Ward, Ohio Division of Forestry 


Here are The American Forestry Association’s Conservation Awards winners for 1949 with President A. C. Spurr. Left to 

right: Bryce C. Browning, Dover, Ohio; Dr. M. D. Mobley, Atlanta, Georgia; D. Clark Everest, Rothschild, Wisconsin; Thomas 

Jj. Page, New York City; President Spurr; and Walter R. Humphrey, Fort Worth, Texas. Missing is Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, 
chief of the United States Soil Conservation Service, who was in Europe. 


For Service to Conservation 


Six distinguished conservationists receive AFA awards 


Taking formal recognition of the 
splendid and unselfish services ren- 
dered in the name of conservation by 
men in ever widening fields of en- 
deavor, The American Forestry As- 
sociation presented Conservation 


Awards for 1949 to six public-spir- 
ited Americans at its 68th Annual 
Meeting banquet in Akron, Ohio, on 
October 12. 

























Recipients were Dr. Hugh Ham- 
mond Bennett, chief of the United 
States Soil Conservation Service; 
Bryce C. Browning, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Muskingum Watershed 
Conservancy District in Ohio; D. 
Clark Everest, president of the Mara- 
thon Corporation at Rothschild, Wis- 
consin; Walter R. Humphrey, editor 
of the Fort Worth (Texas) Press: 


Dr. M. D. Mobley, director of voca- 
tional education for Georgia; and 
Thomas J. Page, agricultural direc- 
tor of Radio Station WNBC, New 
York City. 

A. C. Spurr, Association president, 
made the presentations which includ- 
ed life membership certificates in The 
American Forestry Association and 
individual walnut plaques bearing the 
inscription: “In recognition of out- 
standing service in the conservation 
of American resources of land, water 
and forests.” He also stated the As- 
sociation’s intentions of making simi- 
lar awards at each succeeding annual 
hanquet to leaders in various fields. 

Dr. Bennett, unable to attend be- 
cause of a trip to Europe, was cited 
as a truly outstanding conservation- 
ist in the field of public service. He is 
internationally recognized as a soil 
conservation authority and is often 
called “the father of modern scientific 
soil conservation.” He has devoted 
his life to the study of land, agricul- 
ture and soil erosion problems, and 
his writings on these subjects are 


Sam Stites (right), head of Ak- 
€ ron’s Chamber of Commerce, 
admires D. C. Everest’s plaque 














widely quoted. Among the many 
honors he has received is the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, awarded in 
1947. 

Also named from the field of pub- 
lic service was Bryce C. Browning, 
who worked so diligently to help de- 
velop the Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District which Association 
members inspected during the Ohio 
portion of the annual meeting. His 
leadership in forestry and conserva- 
tion is especially well known to mem- 
bers of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation since he served on the Board 
of Directors from 1943 to 1947. He 
is currently an officer and member of 
the Board of Governors of the Ohio 
Forestry Association, and he has 
served continuously as a member of 
the Board of Friends of the Land 


since its founding. 

Selected as a true champion of con- 
servation within the field of indus- 
trial forestry was D. Clark Everest, 
president of the Marathon Corpora- 
tion, Rothschild, Wisconsin. An ac- 
tive supporter of the U. S. Forest 
Service, he encouraged the establish- 
ment of national forests in the Lake 
States area. He also backed the For- 
est Products Laboratory in establish- 
ing its pulp and paper research divi- 
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sion. As a director of the Masonite 
Corporation he encouraged an ambi- 
tious forestry program, and he has a 
sound sustained yield program on his 
own corporation’s lands. 

He is chairman of the Forest In- 
dustries Council, which at the mo- 
ment is actively engaged in an analy- 
sis of federal, state and private pro- 
grams directed to the control of in- 
sects and disease infestations. 

Conservation Award winner in the 
field of news was Walter R. Hum- 
phrey, nationally known editor of the 
Fort Worth Press. Recently cited by 
a Texas magazine as one of its “Men 
of the Month,” he was called “Mr. 
Soil Conservation of Texas.” He first 
became interested in soil conservation 
as a “story” in the 1930’s, and now 
he is recognized as a pioneer of soil 
and water conservation in the South- 


west. His editorials have been quoted 
in this and Latin American countries, 
and his influence in conservation af- 
fairs has been of a national scope. 
In 1946 he launched the nationally 
famous “Save the soil and save Tex- 
as” soil conservation awards program 
for the Fort Worth Press, prizes for 
which now total $13,000 annually. 
Because of his work in the state of 
Georgia, Dr. M. D. Mobley of At- 
lanta was selected as the field of edu- 


cation’s most deserving winner of a 
Conservation Award. Georgia’s di- 
rector of Vocational Education since 
1936, he has for years devoted con- 
siderable time and effort to all types 
of conservation activities, especially 
in the fields of forestry and soil con- 
servation. He was the organizer of 
Future Farmers of America in Geor- 
gia in 1928-29, and he established 
and managed a forestry school camp 
for school youths for its first ten 
years. He is co-author of a popular 
textbook, “Southern Forestry,” and 
his services as advisor in vocational 
education have been in demand by 
numerous other states and by the 
U. S. occupational zone of Germany. 

Recognizing the role of radio in 
conservation, one of the 1949 awards 
went to Thomas J. Page, agricultural 


director of Station WNBC, New York 





Akron Beacon Journal 
Bryce C. Browning, hard working secretary-treasurer of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District, rises 
to accept his Conservation Award from Association President A. C. Spurr at the annual meeting banquet 


City. He has consistently brought to 
his listeners well planned programs 
on forestry and other land use. His 
outstanding achievements in his field 
have brought him recognition from 
his fellow agricultural broadcasters 
throughout the nation. His programs 
have an authentic touch, for he is an 
enthusiastic follower of his own ad- 
vice on conservation practices. Pos- 
sessor of a degree in chemistry, he 
even conducts forestry research. 
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Programs for youngsters from four to fourteen are planned at Children’s Center by Oglebay Institute 


OGLEBA Y—People’s Park 


Wealth of park facilities, plus recreational and cultural 
activities, impress AFA visitors to Wheeling, West Virginia 


EAUTIFUL Oglebay Park— 
Beeston and cultural center 

which is the pride of Wheeling, 
West Virginia—provided an inspira- 
tional setting for the opening two 
days of the 68th Annual Meeting of 
The American Forestry Association 
October 10 and 11. The wealth of 
park facilities, together with activi- 
ties promoted through the Oglebay 
Institute, were proof to assembled 
members that people can work to- 
gether to promote a richer commu- 
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nity life for all age groups. 

Located five miles from the city, 
the park is widely known for the 
thought and planning which has gone 
into its development. Within its more 
than 750 acres are hiking trails, 
bridle paths and stables, an eighteen- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, swim- 
ming pool, playgrounds for young- 
sters, dancing pavilion, winter sport 
areas and many other conveniences— 
of a quality and quantity found in 
few parks. All is administered by the 


Wheeling Park Commission, under 
the direction of Homer Fish and the 
commission has other developments 
and improvements either under way 
or on the planning boards. 

The extensively developed cultural 
and educational activities, integral 
features of the park, are principally 
in the hands of a unique organization 
incorporated as Oglebay Institute. 
Financed from dues, special gifts and 
endowments, and aided by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of West 
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Virginia University, the Institute ar- 
ranges such varied programs as na- 
ture study, drama, music, arts and 
crafts and religious activities. A spe- 
cial Institute program was presented 
for Association members the first eve- 
ning of the meeting. 

While the Association’s meeting 
activities were centered in the Pine- 
room at Crispin Center, members 
had an opportunity to investigate the 
background and some of the unusual 
features of the park. They learned 
that the tract was willed the city in 
1926 at the death of the late Earl W. 
Oglebay, Wheeling industrialist, who 
stipulated that it be used for public 
education and recreation. At that 
time it was known as Waddington 
Farm, an agricultural showplace de- 
voted to pioneering in modern soil 
practices. 

Evidence that this is a people’s 
park is seen in such other cooperative 
undertakings as the Wheeling Garden 
Center, the Wheeling Symphony So- 
ciety and the “63” Club, which six 
boys and three girls founded so they 
could raise money to buy a heating 
plant for the lodge in which they 
wished to hold dances during the 
winter. 

Then there is the highly com- 
mended caddy camp plan. The park 
golf course being five miles from 
Wheeling, thinking citizens of the 
community realized -that boys hitch- 
hiking back and forth to caddy were 
subjected to undue risks. They also 
noted the boys weren’t getting proper 
meals and had idle hours between 
golf rounds in which they were get- 


The tower at Oglebay Park 
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Folk dancers in costume for a program sponsored by the Institute 
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Oglebay offers art classes as part of its varied cuitural program 


ting into trouble. They remedied this 
situation by organizing a caddy camp 
which accommodates forty-five boys 
for the summer. 

These boys spend the summer at 
the camp. They are served whole- 
some meals, are given definite duties 
about the camp and take part in athle- 
tics, crafts and positive instruction in 
caddying. The money they earn is 
turned over to the caddymaster to be 
banked. The amount saved over and 
above the cost of room and lodging 
is given the boy at the end of the 
summer. 

Especial points of interest for mem- 
bers included a visit to the historic 
Mansion House, built in 1835, and 
furnished today as a museum de- 
picting the way of life during that 
period, and the Frontier Travel Gal- 
lery located in an old red brick car- 
riage house built about 1845. The 
Gallery presents a romantic panora- 
ma of early travel days, including 
inland navigation and overland trans- 
portation as it was on the National 
Road, Route 40. 


Many also inspected the Oglebay 
Arboretum now being developed, the 
Day Camp for children from the ages 
of four to fourteen, and Camp Rus- 
sel. The latter offers facilities for 
organized youth groups up to 300 
persons, has rustic type bunk houses, 
central wash houses and a log cabin 
lodge for meals. During the summer 
such activities as the YMCA Camp 
for Boys, County 4-H Camps, Drum 
Major and Band Camp, Choral Music 
Training Camp, Junior Nature School 
and so forth are scheduled at Camp 
Russel. 

Plans for new developments and 
improvements were also unfolded for 
the visitors. Of especial interest was 
the new lodge now under construc- 
tion on Telescope Hill as well as the 
new horse stables and riding ring 
also nearing completion. The lodge 
is being built to accommodate the 
larger activity groups for both meet- 
ings and banquets, while the interest 
engendered by the Oglebay Park 
Saddle Club’s horse shows made the 


original stable facilities too crowded. 
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WHEREAS, Congress clearly rec- 
ognized the necessity for government 
reorganization when it unanimously 
created the bipartisan Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government in July, 1947, and 

WHEREAS, Chairman Herbert 
Hoover and the members of the Com- 
mission admirably and efficiently per- 
formed their duties of investigation 
and made specific recommendations 
concerning :— 

(1) The elimination of expendi- 
tures to the lowest amount consistent 
with the efficient performance. The 
elimination of duplications and over- 
lappings, and the consolidation of 
such services, activities and functions 
of a similar nature. 

(2) The elimination of services, 
activities and functions unnecessary 
to efficient government. 

(3) Definition and limitation of 
executive functions, services and ac- 
ties, and 

WHEREAS, Thoughtful, public- 
spirited men and women throughout 
the United States favor a thorough- 
going reorganization of our Govern- 
ment’s activities in the field of Nat- 
ural Resources, and 


WHEREAS, The Commission’s re- 
port promises lasting benefit to all 
citizens not only in terms of economy 
and efficiency but also in terms of 
the effective use of our material re- 
sources in the cause of world peace 
and progress, and 


WHEREAS, An educational pro- 
gram to acquaint the public with the 
findings of the Commission Report 
and to stimulate the interest of all 
citizens in continuous participation in 
the affairs of government on a bipar- 
tisan, voluntary basis has been un- 
dertaken by the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report. Therefore, be 
it 


RESOLVED, That The American 
Forestry Association, at its 68th an- 
nual meeting in West Virginia and 
Ohio in October, urges the Congress 
to make effective the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission by enacting 
appropriate legislation; 

That cooperation be given to the 
educational program of the Citizens 
Committee for Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 


WHEREAS, The Hoover Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment recommends that further ap- 
propriations by Congress for use in 
development of large river basins, in- 
cluding flood control be contingent 
upon a thorough study and analysis 
of the proposal in view of costs, worth 
and permanency, 

WHEREAS, The present endeavors 
of the Reclamation Service of the U. 
S. Department of Interior, the Army 
Corps of Engineers and other fed- 
eral activities are independently or- 
ganized, at least in part conflicting, 

WHEREAS, Many bills are pro- 
posed in Congress toward the estab- 
lishment of river valley authorities, 
involving the constitutional rights of 
states and individuals. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
That The American Forestry Associa- 
tion request Congress to take no fur- 
ther action in the developmeni of 
large river valley authorities until fed- 
eral responsibility for planning and 
development be definitely defined and 
the constitutional rights of states and 
individuals be determined. 


BE IT RESOLVED That The 
American Forestry Association, vig- 
orously endorse the recommendation 
of the Natural Resources Committee 
of the Hoover Commission that a 
nonpartisan Board of Review be es- 
tablished in the Executive Office of 
the President to review and coordi- 
nate major natural resources develop- 
ment plans, particularly as related to 
water development, and call to the at- 
tention of the President the urgent 
need for a board of this character so 
that the people of the country may 
benefit by an authoritative and im- 
partial analysis of the economic and 
social justification of future resource 
development. 


BE IT RESOLVED That The 
American Forestry Association, com- 
mend the progress being made by 
states and the forest industries in 
achieving important forestry goals, 
and reaffirm their belief that im- 
proved forest management in this 
country must stem mainly from the 
initiative of enlightened private own- 
ership; that the states must accept 
greater responsibility for dealing with 
their own forest conditions and needs, 
including timber harvesting controls 
adequate to maintain all forest lands 
in production; and that the federal 


Resolutions Adopted At 63th Annual Meeting 


government must exercise vigorous 
leadership through the wise handling 
of federal lands and increased activ. 
ity in the fields of education and co- 
operation. 


BE IT RESOLVED That The 
American Forestry Association vig- 
orously oppose the Lemke Bill (H. R. 
4424) to open the national forests of 
Alaska to timber homesteading by 
war veterans; it views this proposal 
as a direct threat not only to this na- 
tion’s last great backlog of virgin 
timber, but to its whole structure of 
public land use and management. 


WHEREAS, The National Park 
System embracing the supreme ex- 
amples of our country’s scenery and 
the most significant sites of our his- 
tory and prehistory, deserves the full- 
est protection against misuse and 
against all efforts to subvert its re- 
sources to any commercial use which 
cannot be justified by the most urgent 
national necessity, and 


WHEREAS, The appropriations of 
the National Park Service of recent 
years have been insufficient to pro- 
vide adequate protection for these 
properties, or to furnish the services 
to the public which it is entitled to 
expect, and 

WHEREAS, there is constant effort 
to obtain legislation which would per- 
mit mining, grazing, logging, water 
impoundments and other commercial 
uses of park resources for immedi- 
ate profit but to the detriment of the 
national interest, present and future; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
That The American Forestry Associ- 
ation urge upon the President, the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Con- 
gress that there be provided more 
adequate appropriation for the pro- 
tection and necessary development of 
the National Park System and for es- 
sential services to the public; and 
that they record their firm opposition 
to all attempts toward the impairment 
of any part of the system which are 
not dictated by the national interest 
and by the general necessity of the 
nation. 


BE IT RESOLVED That The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association commend 
highly the example of coordinated 
federal, state, local and industrial ac- 
tion in the development of the Mus- 
kingum Conservancy District. 
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@ A parade of T-6 and TD-6 
crawlers with logging arches 
keep the logs rolling to the 
deck of a fast-moving opera- 
tion in farthest-north Minne- 
sota. Bunching logs in arches 
increases the production. 


@ International TD-9 diesels 
keep this Lovisiana “brow” 
supplied with logs as fast as 
a loading boom can lift them 
on to truck trailers: Profits 
mount in proportion to the log 
volume increase secured. 
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From northernmost Minnesota forests to southern Louisiana woodlands, 
International diesel crawlers get out logs for lumber and pulpwood fast 


and at lowered cost. 


Basic power for mechanized logging in forests from Canada to the Gulf, 
International TD-6 and TD-9 diesels set the pace for log production, 


regardless of weather or footing! 


To get the most out of your woods operations—to put your log-getting 
on a high-paying basis—use International tractors and equipment now 


available at your International Industrial Power Distributor’s plant. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ° CHICAGO 
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Tribute to A Crusader 


U. S. Forest Service and the Society of American Foresters honor the man who blazed 
the trail for American conservation in dedicating the Gifford Pinchot National Forest 


N address by Cornelia Brice 
Pinchot in which she called 
upon the entire nation to car- 


ry on the work to which her husband 
devoted his entire life, highlighted 
the dedication on October 15 of the 
new Gifford Pinchot National Forest 
(formerly the Columbia National 
Forest) in Washington. An audience 
of over 300 attended the ceremony 
sponsored jointly by the U. S. Forest 
Service and the Society of American 
Foresters. 

In addresses lauding the pioneer 
conservationist, Governor Arthur B. 
Langlie, of Washington, stressed Mr. 
Pinchot’s great work as governor of 
Pennsylvania. Clyde S. Martin, pres- 
ident of the Society of American For- 
esters, stated that Mr. Pinchot’s far- 
sight and drive made possible the 
creation of the forestry profession in 
the United States. Lyle F. Watts, For- 
est Service Chief, enlarged upon the 
progress which has been made in for- 


estry, much of it due to Mr. Pinchot’s 
yeoman efforts, but warned that in 
the face of a growing population our 
natural resources continue to decline. 

In her forthright address, Mrs. Pin- 
chot declared that conservation, to 
her husband, was not “a vague, fuzzy 
aspiration — it was something con- 
crete, exact, dynamic; the applica- 
tion of science and technology to our 
material economy for the purpose of 
enhancing and elevating the life of the 
individual—the very stuff of which 
democracy is made. 

“To Pinchot, man himself is a 
natural resource,” Mrs. Pinchot de- 
clared. “Believing as he did that the 
planned and orderly development of 
the earth and all it contains is indis- 
pensable to the human race, conser- 
vation in its widest sense became to 
him one of the guiding principles 
through which such prosperity might 
be achieved.” 

After describing how Gifford Pin- 


chot became convinced that what was 
needed was an international policy in 
which all nations must eventually co- 
operate for their fullest development, 
Mrs. Pinchot scored the Conservation 
and Scientific Conference of the 
United Nations held at Lake Success 
“because the moral and humanistic, 
the economic and political objectives 
of conservation, as well as its demo- 
cratic significance were rigidly ig- 
nored 

war in relation to conservation was 
deliberately and definitely excluded 
from the agenda. The sterile little 
mouse that emerged, while excellent 
on the technical side and adequate 
enough on much of the scientific, had 
no right to lay claim to the name of 
Conservation in which it was con- 
ceived.” 

In an inspirational setting of in- 
comparable beauty — including vast 
forest areas, jewel-like lakes, swift 
streams and Mount St. Helens, Mount 


Most interested spectators when President Truman signed the proclamation naming the new Pinchot forest were six-year-old 
Gifford Pinchot and Dr. G. B. Pinchot, son and grandson, of the great forester, who were given the proclamation pen 
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Leland J. Prater, USFS 


The Gifford Pinchot National Forest in Washington (Mt. Adams in the background)—1,263,000 acres 
of public forest wealth dedicated “to the greatest good for the greatest number in the long run” 


Adams (see picture this page) the 
audience at the La Wis Wis forest 
camp watched the unveiling of a 
bronze plaque that reads: 


vationist and World Citizen, co- 

founder of the Society of Amer- 

ican Foresters, first Chief of the 
Forest Service 


By Proclamation Of 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


This Forest Is Named 


THE GIFFORD PINCHOT 
NATIONAL FOREST 


Dedicated To 


“The Greatest Good Of The 
Greatest Number In The 
Long Run” 


On October 15, 1949, members 
of the Society of American For- 
esters and of the United States 
Department of Agriculture For- 
est Service met here in tribute 
to the memory of Gifford Pin- 
chot, foremost Forester, Conser- 
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Society of American Foresters 
Clyde S. Martin, President 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service 


Charles F. Brannan, Secretary 
of Agriculture 


Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the 


Forest Service 


When Regional Forester H. J. An- 
drews, master of ceremonies, asked 
those to stand who had served under 
Gifford Pinchot, almost a dozen of 
the “Old Guard” responded. One of 
these was William B. Greeley, a direc- 
tor of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, who came up from the ranks 
to serve as the third chief of the For- 
est Service. 


Among the notables present, the 
one who traveled the longest distance 
was Lady Listowel, an intimate friend 
and relative of Mrs. Pinchot and 
mother of Lord Listowel, Minister of 
State for Colonies in the British 
Cabinet. 

Even those who were familiar with 
northwestern forests marvelled at the 
gigantic Douglasfirs and western red 
cedars which towered over the com- 
munity kitchen and other rustic man- 
made structures in the La Wis Wis 
forest camp. The plaque commemo- 
rating the dedication was mounted on 
a large rock at the base of two huge 
Douglasfirs. 

The location was fitting. It typi- 
fied the virgin forests of the West 
which Gifford Pinchot worked so 
hard and valiantly to save from reck- 
less exploitation. 
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ter. Since the character of any proj- 
ect, be it an irrigation ditch with a 
capacity of two second-feet or a mil- 
lion acre-foot reservoir, is dependent 
upon the permanence of its right to 
use water, the title, derived either 
from a court decree or the certifica- 
tion of a state official, came to be con- 
sidered as an estate in property as 
sound as the title to the lands under 
patent from the government upon 
which that water is used. 

The entire economy which has 
grown up since the first diversion of 
water is founded upon the ownership 
by thousands of individuals or sep- 
arate water rights which were insti- 
tuted, constructed and carried to final 
decree by the men who won the West. 
When the number of individual titles 
to water in a single state is multiplied 
by the seventeen states which make 
up the semiarid region, it is easily 
understandable what result would fol- 
low the establishment of Authorities 
throughout the West. If, the Congress 
in its wisdom determines that a Val- 
ley Authority shall change the water 
setup on any given river so as to vest 
the title to its riverflow in a govern- 
ment corporation similar to the TVA, 
then a new economy must be devel- 
oped because the existing one will 
have been completely wrecked. 

Under the plan presented by Au- 
thority bills which have been intro- 
duced into the Congress and which 
are now pending, the farmer will lose 
his rights to water because the Au- 
thority must possess and control the 
riverflow if it is to function and car- 
ry out the purposes of the legislation 
under which it will be established. 
Then it will become necessary for the 
individual to repurchase water from 
the Authority. That board will have 
the power to decide how much, at 
what time and under what conditions 
irrigation water may be applied to 
land. When it bars every other gov- 
ernment agency from the area it will 
control the life and the future of 
every man and woman within its jur- 
isdiction. If this is still America I 
am at a loss to understand it. 

It is confusing to a person in the 
industrial East to be told that in many 
large areas of the West irrigation is 
the important function of a riverflow. 
Hydro-electric power, which has come 
to be the life blood of industrial cen- 
ters, loses its importance in regions 
where only two or three persons are 
counted to the square mile. Closely 
associated with irrigation are the in- 
terests of the lumber, livestock rais- 


(From page 12) 


ing and mineral industries. Since 
state constitutions classify priorities 
to the use of water in order as do- 
mestic, agricultural and manufactur- 
ing, any readjustment giving prior- 
ity to hydro-electric power produc- 
tion will be suicidal. This does not 
oppose the production of any quan- 
tity of cheap hydro-electric power 
whenever possible and wherever a 
market justifies it. Be it said also 
that any irrigation dam can be used 
for the production of hydro-electric 
power without losing any of the val- 
ues of water for its various other uses. 

In the early days of the settlement 





Standing 
Invitation 


AFA members at the 68th An- 
nual Meeting who expressed re- 
gret there was insufficient time 
to inspect the entire Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District, 
will be pleased to know they 
have a standing invitation from 
Bryce C. Browning, District sec- 
retary-treasurer, to visit the proj- 
ect at any time. 

‘Just give us ten days’ warn- 
ing,”’ Mr. Browning said in issu- 
ing the invitation, “and we will 
be glad to arrange trips for any 
interested parties over the entire 
area. While we were most glad 
to welcome AFA members in Oc- 
tober, the truth is these visitors 
got only a glimpse of the proj- 
ect. We hope they will come 
back again and get the entire 
picture.” 











of the West, Congress, by a series of 
laws, which have been constantly in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court and 
inferior federal tribunals, hold that 
the waters of western streams are sub- 
ject to state control. In an important 
decision by Mr. Justice Sutherland it 
was announced that if it had not been 
done prior to the passage of the Des- 
ert Land Act, certainly in that law 
Congress dedicated the waters of 
western rivers to the plenary control 
of the states and made them publici 
juris. 

In the second decision on the Ar- 
kansas River, where the states of Col- 
orado and Kansas were the contend- 
ing parties, the Attorney General of 
the United States claimed that the 
Reclamation Bureau possessed the 
right to administer and control the 
Arkansas. Mr. Justice Brewer, in a 
decision which has been the guiding 
star of interstate controversies since 
1907, denied the claim of the Attor- 


The West’s 3-Way Water Problem 


ney General and held that each of the 
states bordering on an_ interstate 
stream exercises an equitable sover- 
eignty over a portion of the stream. 
Later, Mr. Justice Holmes held that 
no particular formula was essential in 
determining the rights of contending 
states to the riverflow of such a 
stream and said that in each case its 
peculiar facts would determine the 
allocation without quibbling over for- 
mulas. 

Since that time the Supreme Court 
has announced that when each state’s 
quota has been determined, either by 
compact or by a decree of the Su- 
preme Court in an original suit, the 
rights to claimants within each state 
are determined according to the law’s 
customs and usages of the state itself, 
and even the Supreme Court has no 
jurisdiction to determine the relative 
rights to water between citizens of the 
same state. With this controlling law 
as a guide, the states have established 
comprehensive laws for the distribu- 
tion of water which have defined and 
limited the rights of all while protect- 
ing and preserving every individual’s 
claims. 

Under the bills which have been 
introduced and which are now pend- 
ing in the Congress for the establish- 
ment of Authorities and the Adminis- 
tration on the Columbia River, this 
power of the states to control and reg- 
ulate the distribution of riverflows is 
denied. The certain effect of such a 
revolutionary act can only be guessed. 

The state has been regarded as oc- 
cupying a position of locus parentae 
with respect to its citizens. An Au- 
thority which would deny to the state 
this power which was reserved when 
a national government of delegated 
powers was established cannot be suc- 
cessfully attacked without the disrup- 
tion of the present governmental set- 


up. 

The needs of the people of the 
United States in its many sections, are 
as different in their nature as the cli- 
mate, the soil, and the topography of 
the various sections. No national for- 
mula or law can meet the needs of all 
river basins. 

At the present time all of the em- 
phasis is being laid upon the passage 
of the Columbia Valley Authority 
Bill. A similar bill, providing for the 
Missouri Valley Authority has be- 
come of secondary importance for the 
moment. The people of the latter val- 
ley may draw little comfort from this 
temporary respite, however, because, 
in the event of the successful outcome 
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Low Spurious Emission. The FLEETFONE 
more than meets FCC rules. Spurious 
emissions are well down at all frequen- 
cies—not just in the 30-50 Mc band alone. 


Low Spurious Response. This feature 
cuts out annoying interference from trans- 
mitters operating on other frequencies. 





Transducer Modulation Control. It 
holds your voice level constant whether 
you shout or whisper into the “mike.” 
Introduces no distortion at high levels. 
This feature more than meets FCC ruies. 


% 


Tes here—everything you want in a 
single compact unit—the RCA FLEET- 
FONE. 


Higher Power Output. Your choice of 30 
or 60 watts in the same size package. 


Easy to Install. “Sandwich” construction 
offers the widest choice of installation 
possibilities. 

Higher Sensitivity. Better than 0.3 micro- 
volt, that brings in the signals after 
other receivers have lost them. 


Low Spurious Emission. 60 db down at ail 
frequencies; 80 db down between 30-50 
Mc. 


Low Spurious Response. 90 db over all 
frequencies; images down 100 db. 





to better 2-way radio communication 








“Canyon-Curve” Selectivity. Prevents an- 
noying interference from neighboring 
channels. 


Transducer Modulator Control. Keeps you 
from “crowding” into the other fel- 
low’s channel. 


Choice of 6- or 12-volt Operation) Ideal 
for lightweight vehicles or heavy 
trucks. 


More than Meets All FCC Rules. Your as 
surance of best possible mobile com- 
munication. Your protection against 
early equipment obsolescence. 


For complete information, write De- 
partment 121 K, RCA Engineering 
Products, Camden, New Jersey. 


MOBILE COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, HM. J. 


in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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of the congressional conflict over the 
CVA, the Missouri and all other river 
basins will receive immediate con- 
sideration. The certain results can 
be easily prophesied. 

The entire answer to the conten- 
tion of those who favor Authorities 
was contained in the report of the 
Committee on Commerce of the Sen- 
ate after many weeks of hearings on 
a proposed Missouri Valley Authority 
Bill. There it was suggested that the 
Congress should not be asked to sur- 
render its powers in the selection of 
projects and the determination of the 
amounts of congressional appropria- 
tions which should be spent. 

It must be remembered that the 
proposed three-man boards intend to 
determine what projects shall be com- 
menced and the money which will be 
used thereon. Hearings have been 
conducted at Washington on the CVA 
in recent months and upon the ad- 
journment of Congress it is planned 
to go into the Northwest to hear evi- 
dence on the subject. 

The projects mentioned heretofore 
were constructed without benefit of 
Authorities and refute the claim that 
river development is possible only un- 
der the TVA formula. On the Colo- 
rado, the seven bordering states allo- 
cated the riverflow by a compact, fall- 
ing water being sold under procedure 
set up by the states themselves, the 
government's investment is being re- 
paid and on the Western Coast indus- 
trial power is being sold at lower 
prices than the TVA standards. On 
the Big Thompson project in Colora- 
do no Authority was needed to de- 
velop great quantities of hydro-elec- 
tric power and furnish supplemental 
irrigation water for a vast area. In 
fact, the TVA is the only Valley Au- 
thority which has ever been approved. 

The second of the major problems 
which confront the West at the mo- 
ment stems from a determination by 
one of the signatory states to the Col- 
orado River compact to secure an in- 
terpretation different from that which 
has been generally accepted since the 
compact was executed a quarter of a 
century ago. 

By its terms the treaty divided the 
seven states bordering the Colorado 
River into two sections, the Upper 
and Lower Colorado River Basins. 
The Upper states are Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming and Utah with a 
small corner of Arizona which is 
watered from the upper stream. The 
Lower Basin includes the remainder 
of Arizona, California and Nevada. 

Roughly, each basin was allocated 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water annually. 
The Upper States must either permit 
that amount to flow downstream each 


year or else stagger the amounts 
over any ten-year period so as to ac- 
complish the delivery of 75,000,000 
acre-feet in any such decade. 

Recently, the amount allocated to 
each of the Upper States was settled 
by a compact, confirmed by the legis- 
latures of the participating states, con- 
sented to by the Congress and signed 
by the President. 

California is dissatisfied. And 
when that state is unhappy the world 
becomes aware of the situation im- 
mediately. It is charged by the Na- 
tive Sons that the confirmation of the 
Treaty with Mexico which gave to the 
lower republic certain rights to water 
out of the Colo-ado River and the 
Rio Grande constituted a surrender 
by all the states which did not oppose 
the treaty of sufficient of their rights 
to make up the allotment to Mexico. 
Otherwise, says California, it bears 
the burden for all. 

Since a date in the early thirties 
California has enjoyed the use of 
some 900,000 acre-feet of water be- 
yond the amount which the other 
states concede was allocated under the 
compact. She also is quarreling with 
Arizona over water proposed to be 
taken for an important project. To- 
day California adds to her interpreta- 
tion of the treaty, the assertion that 
she has used this water while the oth- 
er states lost their rights by their very 
failure to use it. 

An interesting answer is found in 
the suggestion that the underlying 
reason for a compact was the need for 
a definition of the rights of all the 
states, at a time when it was known 
and conceded that California was suf- 
ficiently populated and possessed of 
the funds with which to take and to 
apply to a beneficial use practically 
the entire flow of the river. The com- 
pact was intended, say California’s 
opponents, to save to each of the 
others in the sisterhood, a fair and 
equitable share of the riverflow with 
the knowledge that in most cases the 
actual use of the water might be de- 
layed for years. 

One sidelight on the California un- 
rest involves an effort to induce the 
Congress to adopt a resolution in- 
structing the Attorney General to go 
into the Supreme Court and sue for a 
judicial determination of the rights of 
the several states. This, in spite of the 
fact that such determination has been 
accomplished by another legal meth- 
od. 

It should be remembered that the 
compact is the joint action of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the 
government. The courts had nothing 
to do with its execution. If the exec- 
utive branch were to follow the dic- 


tates of the legislative branch now 
and go into court for a reallocation of 
the water there is grave danger that 
the two might be held to have abro- 
gated the compact and turned the 
whole matter over to the court anew 
for determination. 


As has been suggested in the past, 
the states and not the federal govern- 
ment have been held to possess the 
power to distribute and administer 
riverflows in the semiarid West. 


The Supreme Court has repeatedly 
announced this doctrine and other de- 
cisions have held that the real party 
in interest under a reclamation proj- 
ect is the water user. The interest of 
the government is akin to that of an 
investor who advances funds for the 
construction of a project and is en- 
titled to repayment for the funds ad- 
vanced. 

A great project is nearing comple- 
tion in Colorado in which the Recla- 
mation Bureau has already invested 
$140,000,000. Provision for repay- 
ment of all reimbursable items are 
contained in the plans. 

Now the government contends that 
its right to water must be adjudicated 
in a federal court and all other water 
users must be called before that tri- 
bunal. Since water was first diverted 
in the West, the state courts have ad- 
judicated all such claims and the gov- 
ernment, itself, has frequently ap- 
peared in water adjudication cases as- 
serting rights under state laws the 
same as individual water users. 

The litigation is developing under 
protests from individuals and corpo- 
rations which assert that the United 
States is not the real party in interest 
and therefore should not oust the 
state courts of jurisdiction. This, they 
contend, will render state laws inop- 
erative to the injury of all water 
users. A new issue over national and 
state laws, usages and customs is on 
the make, which every student of riv- 
er problems will study with interest. 

Rain still falls on the hightops of 
the West and snows cling to the 
mountain sides through the winter 
until the spring thaws come to re- 
lease water to course down through 
every rivulet and creek. But the ques- 
tion of who shall distribute and ad- 
minister those flows in the future of- 
fers a serious difficulty. 

Possibly within the next year a part 
of these problems will be answered. 
If this paper appears at times to be 
colored by partisan views, may that 
misconduct be overlooked for the rea- 
son that Americans still claim the 
right to speak their views and to of- 
fer conclusions from their own little 
cabins in the hills. 
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Business 
(From page 15) 


or is blown into the next county, or 
when it is useless because of lack of 
water, business suffers in proportion 
to that loss. 

Conservation practices, such as ter- 
racing, strip cropping, contour farm- 
ing, proper rotation, grassland agri- 
culture, grassed waterways, and other 
approved methods are being adopted 
—but not fast enough. Hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of acres 
are still to be farmed according to 
proven, desirable and profitable prac- 
tices. 

Farmers are still losing soil fertil- 
ity by not following a wise land use 
policy suitable to their farms. The re- 
sult, of course, is smaller income for 
individual farmers, and business suf- 
fers. Here again, business has a great 
opportunity to promote conservation 
of renewable natural resources. 

But so far we have discussed only 
farm income. What about the income 
of the other eighty percent of our 
population? Or should we simply re- 
fer to total national income which 
usually bears a relationship to farm 
income of seven to one? 

The fact is that the nation cannot 
prosper for long if agriculture is not 
prosperous. Most of us know from 
first-hand and bitter experience that 
business can dry up rapidly with a 
substantial decline in farm income. 
Yet soil, our greatest asset, is deteri- 
orating on too many farms because 
of the lack of satisfactory soil con- 
servation practices. 

The farmer is a customer in direct 
proportion to the producing capabili- 
ties of the land, and with national in- 
come seven times that of farm in- 
come, business has a great opportu- 
nity to obtain a larger number of 
customers from farm and city through 
conservation of soil, water and for- 
ests. 

Now for another factor, the men 
and women business employees. In a 
large percentage of labor-manage- 
ment disputes and difficulties, cost of 
living is given as a very important 
factor justifying increased wages. Be- 
cause of the heat discussion of this 
subject genera‘ ~= it should be brought 
out that food custs represent only 
nineteen to twenty-one percent of the 
average annual disposable income. In 
other countries food costs may range 
from thirty-five to ninety percent. 

The significant fact stands out that 
Americans spend on the average 
around twenty percent of their income 
for food, and consequently have left 
eighty percent for expenditures cov- 
ering clothing, shelter, education, 
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transportation, recreation, entertain- 
ment—all the things which make up 
business. 

Imagine what would happen if the 
cost of food should rise to fifty per- 
cent of the average income. Business. 
as we know it today, would be para- 
lyzed. 

Does it not follow that business is 
very much interested in the land 
which produces most of our food, 
feed and fiber? Shouldn’t business- 
men be concerned with the fertility 
of our soil, its productive capacity? 

Business must contend with ab- 
senteeism, inattention to the job. 
cranky dispositions and _ sickness. 
Much of this, in my opinion, is due 
to a faulty diet from lack of essential 
elements in the food we eat. 

Various facts which are known 
about soil and human nutrition to- 
day are not well disseminated. Some 
of the information, no doubt, is mis- 
leading, although unintentionally so. 
One great difficulty is the lack of fa- 
cilities for making inexpensive spec- 
troscopic tests of our soils. It is ob- 
vious, however, that we cannot grow 
as nutritious food on worn-out acres 
as we can on rich, fertile soil contain- 
ing the major and minor elements 
essential to the health and well-being 
of crops, livestock, and people. 

What is happening to our soil? 
What abort the loss of fertilizer and 
plant foo by water and wind ero- 
sion? An estimated annual cost by 
erosion of farm land amounts to the 
staggering figure of three billion tons 
of soil material containing available 
and potential plant nutrients worth 
$3,000,000,000. When losing that 
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much soil we lose the equivalent of 
some 93,000,000 tons of the five prin- 
cipal elements of plant food—phos- 
phorus, potassium, nitrogen, calcium 
and magnesium. Erosion removes 
from the land twenty-one times as 
much plant food as the crops do. 

From the standpoint of employees’ 
productivity, business should be in- 
terested in the food they eat—where 
it comes from and what it contains. 

Stockholders play an exceedingly 
important part in the success of busi- 
ness. They furnish the money, some- 
times as much as $7,000 to $9,000 per 
employee. According to a_ recent 
study, private investment by stock- 
holders gives fourteen times the em- 
ployment of government-invested dol- 
lars. 

For very good reasons, stockhold- 
ers want the business in which they 
invest to prosper, but business cannot 
prosper unless materials are forth- 
coming in quantity, customers are 
plentiful and employees productive. 
All of these in turn depend eventually 
upon conservation of soil, water and 
timber. 

Of the four factors—customers, em- 
ployees, stockholders and manage- 
ment—the latter has by far the great- 
est responsibility when it comes to 
business taking advantage of its op- 
portunity in conservation. 

Management, of course, is respon- 
sible for so conducting business that 
it serves its customers at a profit. Un- 
less management wins sufficient votes 
in the market place, at a profit, their 
business fails. Employees in the sell- 
ing end of the business are likely to 


(Turn to page 45) 
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New officers of the Association of State Foresters, left to right: George White, 

Missouri, executive committee; Joseph Kaylor, Maryland, president; DeWitt 

Nelson, California, vice-president; Huxley Coulter, Florida, secretary-treasurer; 
and Stanley G. Fontanna, Michigan, executive committee 
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DID YOU KNOW? 
of the 200,000 fires* which annually 
burn an average of 30,000,000 acres 
of forest area, 90% of these fires 
are caused by man’s carelessness, 
thoughtlessness or ignorance. 


*Figures from The National Fire Protection 
Association. 
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9 Use your book matches as business cards. Have your representatives 
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9 Distribute your matches through State Forest Services to be handed 
out to the public in State and National Parks. 
Mail a box of 50 books of these matches to your customers once every 
month. Include a sales letter or sales literature. Post Office-approved 
* mailing cartons that hold a box of 50 books costs only $4.50 per 

















hundred. 
These A.F.A. Book Matches Get Attention .. . 
These are printed in fiery red and jet black 
on a bright yellow background. The inside front 
cover has a vital message, too. 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By A. G. HALL 


Of all the bills considered by the 
first session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, which adjourned on October 
19, few had any direct effect on the 
forest situation. Of these, the impor- 
tant measures enacted can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

Marking a new and significant ap- 
proach to forest fire prevention and 
control, the President signed, on June 
25, Public Law 129, granting the con- 
sent and approval of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to an interstate forest fire 
prevention compact. Ratified by the 
legislatures of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, New 
York and Massachusetts, the compact 
provides a method of working toward 
mutual assistance and a regional fire 
plan. 

An amendment (Public Law 128) 
to the McSweeney-McNary Law, au- 
thorizing and directing a national sur- 
vey of forest resources, provides for 
increasing to $1,000,000 annually the 
authorization for completion of the 
survey. Former authorization is 
$750,000. For re-surveys and for 
keeping data currently up to date, 
$1,500,000 is authorized. Former au- 
thorization for this purpose was 
$250,000. Survey data and economic 
studies resulting from the survey form 
the basis for federal and state forest 
policy and for industrial develop- 
ment. 

Public Law 348, approved by the 
President on October 12, sets the 
stage for a huge reforestation and 
range revegetation program on the 
national forests. Funds are author- 
ized for reforestation as follows: $3,- 
000,000 for 1951; $5,000,000 for 
1952; $7,000,000 for 1953; $8,000,- 
000 for 1954; $10,000,000 for 1955, 


and a like amount annually until 
1965. For range revegetation: $1,- 
500,000 for 1951; $1,750,000 for 
1952; $2,000,000 for 1953; $2,500,- 
000 for 1954; $3,000,000 for 1955, 
and a like amount annually until 
1965. Purpose of the law is to pro- 
vide for the reforestation of 4,000,000 
acres of forest land and the revegeta- 
tion of 4,000,000 acres of range land 
lying within the national forests. 
As the session closed, both houses 
adopted the conferees’ report on H.R. 
2296, the Granger bill, to amend the 
Clarke-McNary Law. Excluded from 
the bill by the conferees, following 
the lead of the Senate, was all provi- 
sion for expanding the farm forestry 
work now handled under the Norris- 
Doxey Law. As originally proposed, 
and as passed by the House, Section 
4 of the bill would have transferred 
farm forestry authority to the Clarke- 
McNary Law, and would have in- 
creased funds for federal-state cooper- 
ation in this activity to a maximum of 
$6,000,000 by 1952. This provision 
was eliminated by the Senate. As the 
bill was finally adopted by both 
houses it provides for increasing the 
authorization for cooperative fire 
control funds from $9,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 by 1955, stepping up 
each annual authorization by $2,000,- 
000 until the new ceiling is reached. 
Cooperative funds for reforestation 
may be increased from $100,000 an- 
nually to $2,500,000 by 1953, and 
planting stock under this program 
may be provided to non-farm land- 
owners. Formerly the law limited this 
cooperation to farm ownership. Edu- 
cational activities in forestry, under 
the Extension Service, will receive 
$500,000 annually instead of the 
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present $100,000. 

The controversial sections on farm 
forestry having been eliminated from 
the bill, it is assumed that it will be 
approved by the President. Repre- 
sentative Granger of Utah, author of 
the bill, stated on October 18, “It is 
the intention of the committee to 
again introduce Section 4 as an in- 
dividual bill, and we have assurance 
from certain members of the other 
body (the Senate) who were opposed 
to it that they would cooperate with 
the House in the passage of the legis- 
lation.” 

Senator Anderson’s bill for forest 
regulation was not considered by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

Presidential veto of the Dingell bill 
(H.R. 1746) to provide for federal 
aid to the states in fish restoration 
and management projects points to a 
need for a different approach to this 
problem. This column has been criti- 
cized by certain wildlife interests as 
being opposed to fish restoration pro- 
grams, because it indicated that fish 
restoration and management is a 
problem for the states rather than the 
federal government (see Letters to 
the Editor). While President Truman 
in his veto message conceded “the de- 
sirability of federal and state coopera- 
tion in the development of fish res- 
toration projects,” he expressed be- 
lief that enactment of the bill would 
give impetus to an unsound principle 
of budgeting. 

A somewhat similar question has 
arisen in regard to the use of ten 
percent of national forest receipts for 
recreational purposes in the national 
forests, proposed in H.R. 2419 by 
Representative Tackett of Arkansas. 
Reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Agriculiure and For- 
estry, the bill was passed over with- 
out prejudice on October 17. 

Well along in the fiscal year, both 
houses finally agreed on an appropri- 
ation act for the Department of the 
Interior. Public Law 350, receiving 
the approval of the President on -Oc- 
tober 12, provides: $2,800,000 for soil 
and moisture conservation activities 
throughout the department; $3,450,- 
000 for management, protection and 
disposal of public lands; $50,000 for 
fire fighting; $350,000 for range im- 
provements; $657,000 for manage- 
ment and protection of the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad and 
reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands, and $6,000 for leasing 
grazing lands—all within the Bureau 
of Land Management. For manage- 
ment of Indian forest and range re- 
sources, $1,000,000 is provided. The 
National Park Service receives $29,- 
450,800. 
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When in need of the services of a Con- 
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Let’s Outlaw Pollution 
(From page 17) 


General Assembly of 1947 added 
$5,000,000 more. This year $25,000,- 
000 more was provided. 

Under the direction of Admiral 
Milo F. Draemel, who has been Sec- 
retary of Forests and Waters since 
1947, a real clean-up of the Schuylkill 
is on. 

With the funds provided by the 
General Assembly and with the work 
schedule continuing as now set up 
and operating, more than twenty-six 
million tons of silt, culm, and various 
other components of the pollution of 
this stream will have been removed 
by the end of December of next year. 

To visualize the magnitude of the 
silt being removed from this river, it 
is only necessary to remind you that 
it would fill 260 thousand railroad 
cars. That if these cars were placed 
in separate trains, they would reach 
across the state of Pennsylvania from 
Philadelphia in the east to Pittsburgh 
in the west more than twenty times. 

There are places in this stream 
where the channel, which formerly 
was from twenty-five to thirty feet 
deep, has been filled with more than 
twenty feet of the accumulated culm 
and filth of the years of continuous 
pollution. 

This stream was tackled first not 
only because it was our worst pol- 
luted big stream but also because it 
served as the water supply of such a 
large segment of our population. 

In addition to what is being done 
at the state level, the City of Philadel- 
phia is wholeheartedly and actively 
collaborating in building interceptor 
sewer systems and sewage disposal 
plants to treat all the sewage from 
that great center of population. 

All in all, it seems accurate to say 
that the reclamation of the Schuylkill 
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as it is now vigorously going forward 
is one of the greatest water reclama- 
tion projects in the world. It proves 
beyond peradventure that the job of 
stream clean-up can be done, because 
what was said to be impossible is now 
in process of actual and visible ac- 
complishment. 

Moreover, the anthracite coal com- 
panies, which were so fearful that the 
law prohibiting the dumping of coal 
culm into the river would ruinously 
increase other costs of production, 
now find that the installations neces- 
sary to secure this result have low- 
ered their costs of production instead 
of increasing them because they now 
save thousands of tons of coal form- 
erly lost in their operations. 

In this connection, it is important 
to point out that while this stream 
clearance program still has the op- 
position of some industry, on the 
whole it is actively supported by most 
of the great-industries of the state. 
They realize the values of better 
health, improved recreational facili- 
ties, better public relations, and the 
advantages to industry of an im- 
proved water supply for their own 
purposes. 

Illustrating a conspicuous example 
of a fine attitude by a great industry 
toward the solution of stream pollu- 
tion may be cited a new $60,000,000 
plant of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration at Clairton, above Pitts- 
burgh on the Monogahela River. 
Under the old method, this plant 
would pour tons of many kinds of 
pollution into the river every day. As 
it is, not a pound finds it way into 
the stream. 


It would be in error to create the 
impression that we have solved the 
problem of the pollution of the 
streams of Pennsylvania. We have 
not finished the job; we have only 
begun. But we have made such a 
beginning and have received such 
magnificent public support that no 
body or group of bodies will be pow- 
erful enough to stop it. 

Somebody said to me—Governor, 
how about good water for fish in this 
program?” My answer to that always 
is—“If it is good enough for the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, the fish will 
thrive in it.” And they can and will, 
because as pollution is moving out 
the fish are moving in. 

Nothing but indifference will pre- 
vent the restoration of one of the 
priceless heritages of the American 
people. 
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Conservation and Population 
(From page 13) 


recompense to the land never entered 
the heads of either partner. . . The 
price that has been and still must be 
paid, in soil and social security, 
prosperity, health and contentment 
and aesthetic value that go with it, 
for the outward show of civilization 
and wealth, is incalculable.” 

We now find Europe overpopu- 
lated. We also find that in the short 
history of this country it has lost 
the equivalent of one third of its 
original topsoil, four fifths of its 
standing saw-timber, and many of its 
mineral and wildlife resources are 
nearing depletion. 

And these great losses still con- 
tinue. In spite of advancement in 
science and increased expenditures 
by government, most of these losses 
are continuing at an accelerated rate. 


The point I should like to empha- 
size is that much of this great loss 
was unnecessary. No doubt some 
losses were unavoidable and others 
were justifiable in order to build up 
an adequate population in the United 
States. The unnecessary waste of our 
natural resources seems to have been 
caused by the hasty manner in which 
we had to exploit our country to sup- 
port rapidly increasing population 
both in Europe and America. 

Professor P. K. Whelpton, a popu- 
lation authority for the last three Ad- 
ministrations, has pointed out that 
the population of the United States 
already has increased beyond its eco- 
nomic optimum. And, according to 
American standards, the population 
of Europe is twice as large as it 


should be for health and efficiency. 


Resting the land er introducing 
soil-restoring crops is a basic factor 
in any efficient program of soil con- 
servation, but we are told in the Re- 
port on Economic Conditions of the 
South, prepared by the National 
Emergency Council in 1938, that the 
farms of the southeastern states aver- 
age seventy-one acres and that nearly 
one fourth of these farms are smaller 
than twenty acres. Then this report 
goes on to say: “A farmer with so 
little land is forced to plant every 
foot of it in cash crops; he cannot 
spare an acre for soil-restoring crops 
on pasture.” 

Yet it is among such poor farmers, 
not only in the southeastern states but 
throughout the whole nation, that 
our education concerning population 
problems is the least understood. Ac- 
cording to the report of the commit- 
tee on population problems of the 


Natural Resources Committee, the net 
reproduction rate in such areas is so 
high that it would cause a doubling 
of the population in a period of less 
than thirty years. And, as we have 
seen from the British Royal Commis- 
sion on Population, a population 
doubling at this rate would increase a 
thousand-fold in 300 years. 

Thus in the interests of security 
and progress, a program of popula- 
tion education must accompany a 
program concerning the use of the 
forests, the soil, and other natural re- 
sources, 

What are we seeking in conserva- 
tion? We are seeking healthy, pros- 
perous and happy people. If we are 
to be successful we must never lose 
sight of this goal. 

The chemist tells us he can make 
food from such raw materials as 
wood and coal. But how is this food 
going to affect the health and happi- 
ness of people? Can he also make 
the many other necessities of life that 
must go along with the food? And 
even if he can do this, can he keep 
pace with population growth? If it 
is theoretically possible to produce 
food from wood and coal, it also is 
theoretically possible for population 
to double in less than thirty years or 
increase a thousand-fold in 300 years. 
And science has not as yet even 
caught up with healthfully feeding 
two thirds of the earth’s people who 
are now chronically undernourished. 





Fresh 


Fragrant 
Christmas 


Evergreens 
GIANT SIZE $5,00° 


ASSORTMENT 


e Table tree with stand 

e Fifteen pounds boughs 

e Three bags cones 

e Birch sections—wire— 

e ribbon—rings—etc. 

For the holidays—bring the forest in- 
doors with our evergreen decor. Or- 
der now and specify date you wish 


box to arrive. Enclose card for gift 
box shipments. 


* Postpaid to zones |, 2 and 3. Add 50¢ per 
zone beyond 3rd zone. 


Forestry Associates, Inc. 
Hart, Michigan 











INGERSOLL SHOVELS 
Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 
Shovels, Spades, and Scoops of —TEM-CROSS 
Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well. 


INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 











before Christmas! 





CARDS OF WOOD 


Your friends will exclaim over and treasure these charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. 
Wafer-thin, flexible, made of Holly, Pine, Cedar and other exquisitely grained woods, 
33%” x 43%”, printed with appropriate designs and messages. 


Special Offer: Send only $1 for 6 ($1.50 worth!) assorted beautiful 


cards with envelopes and illustrated folder. 


BOOKMARKS OF WOOD make attractive, inexpensive gifts. 
lustrous, satiny woods, gay with colored ribbons and tree decorations. 


different, with greeting cards, envelopes. Order Now! 


CARDS OF WOOD Manlius 17, New York 


say 


“Merry 
- 7 


You'll want to re-order 


Made of the same 
$1 for 4 all 
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HERBST BROTHERS 
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REFORESTATION TREE 
SEEDLINGS 


SHADE, ORNAMENTAL & 
NUT TREE SEEDLINGS 
Write for Price List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., Inc. 
McMinnville, Tennessee 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE+*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries, 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















Norway Spruce, Red Pine. White Pine, Seotech Pine, 
White Spruce, Biack Hill Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
ar MAINE FOREST nucnges COMPANY 

Fryeburg, Maine 





The Red Atom 


(From page 8) 


A-Day arrived, our economy could 
not stand the immediate expenditure 
of all the moneys necessary to pro- 
vide for the atomic defense of this 
continent, our timetable calls for the 
spreading out of these expenditures 
in an orderly progression over a pe- 
riod of years. The people and the 
Congress will be asked to provide for 
those items essential to the orderly 
implementation of these security 
measures. 

These requests may cut across pre- 
conceived notions of defense, and 
tread on many toes. It will take un- 
selfish and objective study to arrive 
at the best protective measures for 
the over-all good of the country. And 
we must continue to provide even 
these new requirements out of a 
limited arms budget, while our econ- 
omy continues to strengthen. For a 
strong economy is our best resource 
against the onslaught of the poison 
of communism. 

If our plea for the international 
control of atomic energy is heeded, 
any attempt to overrun Europe will 
first touch the point of allied bayo- 
nets in Germany. If this becomes the 
case, then the Army must be ready 
to repel a land assault, with sufficient 
tactical air power to gain and main- 
tain local superiority over Red bomb- 
ers and fighters. 

If our pleas for control of atomic 
energy are not met with honest agree- 
ment, then the blow may strike at 
the heart of industrial America. If 
that is the case, we may have to in- 
vest our funds in anti-aircraft guided 
missiles, necessary radar screen for 
Canada and the United States and 
the Arctic, and the necessary fighter 
intercepter squadrons to dispel long- 
range bombardment attack. 

In either situation, our Navy must 
maintain control of the seas. It pos- 
sesses that power of control today. 
Our collective defensive frontiers in 
the heart of Europe need the support 
of American industry and arms; we 
must deny any aggressor close bases 
for attack against this continent. 

I believe “that our present invest- 
ments have been neither misplaced. 
nor less thrifty than we should de- 
sire. The forces to avert disaster have 
been allotted most of our available 
funds, including the budget recom- 
mendation for 1950. This reaffirms 
the statement of the Secretary of De- 
fense that there need be no change in 
our basic defense plans. And the or- 
derly implementation of our next 
timetable program will also reaffirm 
this view. 


Within this pattern of security, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
have been assigned roles and respon- 
sibilities. Their leaders are responsi- 
ble and earnest men, each seeking to 
carry out his mission at maximum 
efficiency. Naturally, each proponent 
of his service will seek as great a per- 
centage of the defense dollar as he 
can get. Estimating the total prob- 
lem and then turning to his specific 
task, he realizes that there will never 
be enough money to go around. De- 
fensewise, he is dealing in dollar 
deficits. 

The American people have decided 
that they can get the maximum se- 
curity out of each dollar through a 
unified effort, and have so organized 
the Department of Defense. Encour- 
aged by the great accomplishments 
of teamwork from earliest Colonial 
times to the latest developments in 
modern industry, Americans are con- 
vinced that efficiency and accomplish. 
ment go hand in hand with teamwork. 
Within this organization, we of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff hope to provide 
relative security within decreasing 
defense appropriations. It is not go- 
ing to be easy. In the complexity of 
defense planning, the division of the 
defense dollar undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to be a very serious bone of 
contention among the services. 

With the unification machinery 
only two years old, you can hardly 
expect earnest and sincere citizens, 
faced with the grave responsibility 
of protecting our people with fewer 
funds than are considered necessary, 
to agree on budget division. 

I believe the American people 
would not want it otherwise, for in 
this spirit of competition is born the 
close examination of expenditures 
that assures no waste and maximum 
security. 

But finally, when the President and 
the Secretary of Defense have made 
the decision of the defense budget, 
then each service must carry its fair 
share of our calculated risk. 

As we began this discussion of the 
defense problems facing the Amer- 
ican people, I told you how the de- 
fense dollar has been divided for 
1950. I expect that a tally of esti- 
mates made by you in this matter 
would reveal no two of them alike. 
But after careful consideration of the 
priorities, and commitments, and with 
the full knowledge that the timetable 
for the second phase of anti-atomic 
peace is underway, I am sure that 
collectively, we would arrive at a 
good solution. 
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The people of the United States 
have twice affirmed, through their 
elected representatives, that the max- 
imum security at least cost can be 
provided through unity in planning 
and command. And the Congress has 
recently pointed out that our defense 
plans must be closely related to those 
of our allies, if funds are to be 
granted. 


I firmly believe that unity of effort, 
both nationally and internationally, 
can produce the greatest security for 
all of us; that unity of effort and com- 
mon ideals of humanity can negate 
the Red Atom; and that, ultimately, 
Americans shall lead the way stead- 
fastly to a lesser possibility of war 
for our children, and the world we 
are building for the future. 


Conservation and Business 
(From page 38) 


be so close to the trees of immediate 
sales they cannot see the forest of fu- 
ture volume. Management, therefore, 
has the responsibility of making 
known to its organization where it 
stands on conservation of natural re- 
newable resources. When this is done, 
a substantial number of employees all 
the way down the line will take an 
interest in promoting conservation. 

When management of all kinds of 
business—transportation, processing, 
manufacturing, financing, wholesal- 


ing, retailing, publishing, commerce, 
public utilities such as power, light 
and telephone, the professions and 
many other human activities—appre- 
ciates what conservation means to 
business, money spent on conserva- 
tion activities will not be considered 
contributions to a worthy cause, but 
rather an investment in current and 


future business — especially future 
business. 
Conservation offers business a 


great opportunity. 








Washington, D. C. 


Please forward to: 





Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 


The Hoover Report 


The Hoover Commission has made far-reaching recommendations in 
its Reports on Natural Resources matters. These controversial Reports will 
play an important part in the future management of our natural resources. 
They are a “must” for every thinking citizen’s reading list. You may 
obtain them by filling out the coupon and forwarding it with a check 
or money order to the Government Printing Office. 


Name 

Street 

City aoraal 
HOOVER REPORT on the Agriculture Department $ .20 
HOOVER REPORT on the Interior Department .30 
HOOVER REPORT on Business Enterprises 40 
TASK FORCE REPORT on Agriculture Activities .30 
TASK FORCE REPORT on Natural Resources ____ 50 
TASK FORCE REPORT on Revolving Funds and 

Business Enterprises of Government 35 
TASK FORCE REPORT on Water Resources 

Projects .20 

TOTAL $2.25 


A check (or money order) is attached. 


Many public-spirited citizens are (1) buying these Reports; (2) studying 
them carefully; and (3) talking about them. 
You may want to do the same. For further details write to the: 


Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
15 West 46 Street, New York 19, New York 


HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Seedlings for 
Tree plantings. 
Strong, sturdy, well-rooted seedlings and 
transplants for Conservationists, Timber- 
Operators, or owners of idle land. 
MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 
Write for Special Xmas Tree Grow- 
ers’ Guide, and complete Planting 
Stock Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 
Indiana, Pa. 


Forest and Christmas 
Complete line. 
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stated objectives in terms of forest 
and range resources indicates that the 
proposed reorganization of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will naturally 
continue to emphasize service to the 
farm population. A particular clien- 
tele is served as well as the nation. 
On the other hand, while a Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources will be ex- 
posed to pressure groups, there will 
be no particular obligation to any one 
group. The latter department will be 
in a better position to maintain the 
national and long range interest in 
conservation and development of 
these and other natural resources. 

The American people cannot read- 
ily be aware of and assume the neces- 
sary degree of mature responsibility 
toward the conservation and develop- 
ment of their natural resources un- 
til there is one definite executive 
department of the government which 
can be held accountable to them as a 
whole for its policies and programs 
relating to the discovery, develop- 
ment, use and conservation of such 
resources. 

Perhaps not in an absolute sense 
but in general, the kind of a job 
which the proposed Natural Re- 
sources Department would perform is 
quite different from that performed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
The proposed Natural Resources De- 
partment would be doing a resources 
management job while the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in accord with 
its traditional role of supplying serv- 
ices would be called upon to service 
the resource management agencies in 
the Natural Resources Department. 

It is true that the evidence drawn 
from program operating experience 
points to a close link between public 
wild land management and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. However, 
the Department of Agriculture apart 
from the Forest Service and the tem- 
porary sub-marginal land activity of 
the Soil Conservation Service, is not 
a management agency. It is primarily 
an agency rendering many different 
types of service to farmers. Even the 
regulatory functions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are in a real 
sense services to the farm population. 

Here I would like to point to what 
appeals to me as a major inconsist- 
ency in the proposal (made by the 
Hoover Commission) that the major 
functions of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, now in the Department of 
the Interior, be transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and there 
made a part of a “Forest and Range 


(From page 25) 


Service.” This, as may be readily 
seen, would have the effect of separat- 
ing the land from the water, speaking 
in terms of administration. 

It was recommended by all the 
Hoover task forces concerned, and ac- 
cepted by the Commission, that the 
civilian activities of the Army Corps 
of Engineers be merged with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in one “Water 
Development and Use Service.” Space 
does not permit me to go into the dis- 
cussions which led up to this recom- 
mendation, but mention should be 


TOWER GIRL 





Atop her tower at South Mills, 
North Carolina, overlooking the 
Great Dismal Swamp, pretty 
nineteen-year-old Claudine Jones 
does a good job of spotting, 
plotting and reporting forest 
fires in between intermittent 
“buzzings” by a pilot admirer 
and “skinning down the tower 
when the lightning gets rough.” 

Claudine, who also helps her 
father run a crossroads store in 
winter, decided she would like to 
be a regular tower watcher two 
years ago. 

The one thing that gets her is 
that lightning. When streaking 
bolts start playing ring-around- 
the-rosy with her tower, Claudine 
descends, ‘ 

“That’s when this becomes a 
man’s job,” she says. 











made of the insistently growing 
thought that sound conservation de- 
mands more attention be given to 
works in the upper reaches of our 
drainage systems—that means largely 
upon the public domain and in the 
national forests. To say that adequate 
and efficient conservation would be 
practiced in those areas by two cabi- 
net level agencies working under dif- 
fering fundamental concepts as to 
water, timber and soil uses and re- 
quirements seemed to our Task Force 
to be entirely out of harmony, and 
our views were supported in a strong- 
ly worded dissent filed by a minority 
of the Commission. 


The Case for a Department of Natural Resources 


It is questionable whether the de- 
velopment of the forest and forage 
resources of the public domain and of 
private commercial forestry apart 
from farm woodlots should be com- 
bined departmentally with the promo- 
tion of agriculture. Our natural re- 
sources are presumably held and de- 
veloped for all classes of people and 
areas—city population as well as 
rural. It is important that adequate 
representation of diversified interests 
be attained and that where diverse or 
conflicting major purposes are in- 
volved that there be an opportunity 
for departmental presentation. Both 
the agricultural population and our 
natural resources, including forest 
and forage resources of the public 
domain, need the prestige of cabinet 
consideration to represent adequately 
the diversified interests involved in 
their conservation and development. 

Analysis of the farm forestry prob- 
lem with reference to its weight as an 
influence upon the placement of the 
forest and range management agency 
discloses that while both range and 
forest resources may reasonably be 
considered as ¢rops, particularly as 
they apply to farming operations, the 
management of timber resources eith- 
er public or private apart from farms 
is a vastly differing problem. It does 
not seem reasonable to contend that 
since there is a need for a farm for- 
estry program the entire forestry ac- 
tivity of the federal government be 
centered in a Department of Agricul- 
ture. This amounts to the tail wag- 
ging the dog. 

To illustrate the over-emphasis of 
this line of argumentation, five sixths 
of the funds appropriated for the For- 
est Service for the fiscal year 1949 
were for the conservation and devel- 
opment of the public forest and graz- 
ing lands administered by that agen- 
cy. One sixth was for the farm for- 
estry program. 

Farm forestry is basically a farm 
problem, whereas commercial fores- 
try and management of public forest 
lands is a different problem—the first 
definitely ties in as a responsibility of 
a Department of Agriculture, the sec- 
ond does not. 

The farm forestry program itself 
has failed to catch on with farmers in 
the degree which might have been 
expected. This is largely because the 
concept of the organization responsi- 
ble for the national forestry program 
has been too much in terms of com- 
mercial forest management enterprise 
rather than in terms of farm opera- 
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tion. Farm forestry must be consid- 
ered in terms of over-all farm plan- 
ning rather than in terms of growing 
trees as a commercial enterprise. 

It is erroneous to think of farm 
woodlots as containing thirty percent 


of the nation’s commercial forest 
land. Farmers do operate farms 
which contain about 140 million 


acres of land covered with woods, but 
until it can be established that a wood 
crop will contribute more to farm 
economy than other crops that might 
be grown on forested acres—crops 
with which the farmer is already 
familiar—we are ignoring the facts 
to assume that the farm woodland 
area is a part of the permanent tim- 
ber growing land of this country. 

Farmer ownerships of woodland 
are not brought about by design but 
are accidental, and therefore farmers 
are not obligated and frequently are 
not inclined to grow wood as a crop. 
Farm forestry can only succeed as a 
program as the farmer accepts a farm 
enterprise where forestry serves him 
in exactly the same manner as does 
agronomy, animal husbandry, or hor- 
ticulture. Farm forestry promotion 
should be done at the farm planning 
level of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s activity. Forestry integrated 
with the farm business must provide 
an annual income. If farm forestry 
is conceived in terms of production 
of forest crops on a commercial basis, 
income is too intermittent. 

The wording and philosophy of the 
report of the Natural Resources Com- 
mittee suggests that it would be logi- 
cal where practicable to place federal 
responsibility for leadership in the 
forest, forage. fish, and wildlife re- 
source fields in the same department 
that is responsible for the manage- 
ment of these resources on the public 
domain. However, there is no inten- 
tion of establishing a western Depart- 
ment of Agriculture nor to take over 
those services of the Soil Conserva- 


tion Service and the Production and 
Marketing Administration which per- 
tain to private forage lands in the 
West, or of all research on forage and 
all educational services pertaining to 
private forage lands. 

Rather it is the intention of the 
committee that the major responsi- 
bility and the bulk of the activity of 
the forest and range management 
service will be the administration of 
responsibilities on federally owned 
lands. However, it is intended that 
the proposed forest and range man- 
agement service continue the re- 
search and educational activity now 
carried on by the Forest Service and 
that it will work very closely with 
and through the appropriate agencies 
is! the Department of Agriculture pro- 
viding conservation services and in- 
formation to ranchers grazing stock 
on public and private lands within the 
watersheds under its jurisdiction. 

Inevitably any organization which 
manages the public forest and range 
lands in the western states is going 
to have a profound effect upon the 
agriculture of the region, since the 
setting of grazing capacities and the 
installation or lack of installation of 
improvements on the public range 
will go a long way in determining the 
manner of improvements made and 
degree of stocking pursued on pri- 
vate lands used in conjunction with 
the public range. Conservation plan- 
ning necessarily has to be a joint en- 
terprise between the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Natural Resources in order that local 
short term interests will not adversely 
affect long term national interests in 
the use of the land. 

Regardless of what finally :nay be 
the administrative methods employed, 
our future economic well-being cailis 
for thoughtful and decisive action in 
the broad field of water, soil, and for- 
est conservation now—fifty vears 
hence may be too late. 





MAPLE SYRUP 


THE IDEAL 


Cheistmas Gift 


We have a limited quantity of 1949 crop syrup 

in half-gallon cans which we will mail (in gift 

cartons) to any postal address in the U. S. A., 

for $4.00 each. Order can be filled now with 

date of future mailing specified by the purchaser. 
Send Order To 


FOUR SPRINGS FARM — Danville, Vt. 
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THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 








Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 








Complete line of Pruning tools, shears 


Bartlett No. 44 Pole Saw 
With 













Also 12”, 14”, 18” 
it Is easy to do 
good work with 
BARTLETT EQUIPMENT. 
Used and endorsed by experts. 


Poles 6 to 16 ft. long 


for C.0.D 


saws, trimmers, etc. Illustrated Catalog 
free. 

BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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16” Curved Blade 
and 24” available 


Please do not ask 





' KNOW YOUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Send 25c¢ in stamps 

or coin for a copy of 

the beautifully illus- 

er trated quarterly Na- 
* tional Parks Mag- 


azine, a booklet of 
poster stamps and the pamphlet ‘‘National Primeval 
Park Standards” published by the National Parks Asso- 
ciation. All free to new members—send $3 for annual 
membership; $10 for sustaining, or $100 for life. 
Founded 1919, the Association is the foremost inde- 
pendert, non-profit organization guarding our national 
parks and other nature reservations from the commer- 
cial despoilment now threatening them. 


NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 
1214 16th Street, N. W., Box F 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Write for literature to- 
day; let us know if you 


want a demonstration! 





HALE FZZ-THE FoRESTER’S WORKHORSE! 





The Portable Hale FZZ Fire Pumping Unit shown in action above 
with pump, from draft, up to 60 GPM at 90 Ibs. Its companion 
type, the HPZZ, wil do 15 GPM up to 200 Ibs. 
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EDITORIAL 











The Kind of Conservation Business Understands 


One reason—perhaps the most important one—we have 
not been more successful in our efforts to bring about better 
land use is a tendency on the part of conservation organi- 
zations in general to become so absorbed in their “cause” 
that they lose sight of what happens to citizens once they 
are indoctrinated. They fail to grasp that the job of apply- 
ing what they preach begins where the “cause” leaves off. 





There is, of course, some justification for this. The aver- 
age American is fundamentally a sentimentalist, a do-gooder 
at heart, and will reach into his pocketbook to aid almost 
any “cause” that plays upon his emotions. The conserva- 
tion movement grew to its present stature on the wings of 
this appeal—and so long as there is a natural love of the 


land in the hearts of people they will respond first through 
their emotions. 


But when it comes to getting the conservation job done 
today, facts rule, not sentiment. Hard, cold facts that speak 
in terms of dollars, not duty. Facts that spell economic 
strength through new wealth, new business opportunities, 
stabilized payrolls, better health, greater security and a 
higher standard of living. It is one thing to rally support, 
but quite another to mold this interest into tangible, direct 
lines of action. That the conservation movement generally 
has been weak in thir respect is due undoubtedly to a faulty 
appraisal of the temper of the American people. By and 
large, their conditioning period is over; it is time now to 
concentrate on realization of the objectives they have been 
asked to support. 


The 68th annual meeting of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation held in the Ohio Valley October 10 to 13, gave con- 
clusive testimony to this fact. With their stage the Muskin- 
gum Watershed Conservancy District, outstanding example 
of what public interest translated into action at the com- 
munity level can do, leaders from a cross-section of Ameri- 
can life talked of projects, not of “cause”—and in language 
equally understandable to the businessman as to the layman. 


For example, General Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, making a major policy speech on our 
position now that Russia, too, has an atom bomb, forth- 
rightly declared that our best resource “against the on- 
slaught of the poison of communism” is a strong economy. 
Since the General knows, as any thinking citizen knows, that 
a nation’s economy can be only as strong as its basic re- 
source wealth, his statement, in effect, is a warning that 
security demands a more realistic attitude toward the man- 
agement and use of our soil, water, forests and other re- 
newable resources. 


How this can be achieved in terms of specific projects is 
thoroughly covered elsewhere in this issue. One approach, 
however, deserves special attention inasmuch as it takes 
conservation to the very core of our economic structure— 
American business. The fact that sixty-five percent of all 
new wealth created in this country has its origin in agri- 
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cultural and forest production—from renewable resources— 
would seem in itself sufficient cause for every business and 
every businessman to be gravely concerned with the con- 
servation problems involved in maintaining agricultural and 
forest lands in high productivity. That this is not the case 
reflects, in part at least, our ineptness in getting a realistic 
conservation story over to business—the tendency to talk 
“cause” when we should talk facts. 


F. A. Wirt, advertising manager of the J. I. Case Com- 
pany of Racine, Wisconsin, clearly demonstrated this at the 
Ohio Valley conference. In an address directed to Ameri- 
can business, he got right down to cases—hard, cold facts 
that speak in terms of dollars and cents. For example: 


The national income from natural resources by industrial 
origin in 1948 amounted to $27,000,000,000. Agriculture, 
forestry and fisheries accounted for $22,000,000,000, or 
eighty percent of the total. 


Or to put it another way, the number of trucks engaged 
in hauling agricultural commodities is greater than the num- 
ber used for all other purposes. “Consider,” he reminded, 
“what this means to highway construction, filling stations, 
garages, restaurants and many other kinds of business.” 


The story of the 200,000,000 acres of farm land now out 
of production or severely damaged because of excessive ero- 
sion was translated for the businessman in these words: “The 
1949 wheat crop, one of the largest on record, was harvest- 
ed from 75,000,000 acres, producing 1,100,000,000 bushels. 
The huge 1949 corn crop was grown on 85,000,000 acres 
with an estimated yield of 3,500,000,000 bushels. Contrast 
this with 100,000,000 acres of formerly cultivated land now 
gone, and then by anothci 100,000,000 acres partly gone.” 


In a word, said Mr. Wirt, conservation offers business the 
kind of opportunities that business understands—essential 
materials from farm and forest, customers with greater abil- 
ity to buy, happier, more productive employees, more satis- 
factory returns to stockholders and success to management. 
Once the facts are known, business not only will expand 
these opportunities, but will accept the responsibility that 
goes with them. 


“When management of all kinds of business—transporta- 
tion, processing, manufacturing, financing, wholesaling, re- 
tailing, publishing, commerce, public utilities such as power, 
light and telephone, the professions and many other human 
activities—appreciates what conservation means to business, 
money spent on conservation activities will not be con- 
sidered contributions to a worthy cause, but rather an invest- 
ment in current and future business.” 





Once conservation in America gets on this basis, not only 
will we deliver to General Bradley a strong economy to meet 
the Red Atom threat, but we will have established a sound 
and permanent base upon which to build for continuing 
happiness and prosperity. 
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YOU ONLY... 


can give GIFT-MEMBERSHIPS in your 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


YOU as a member of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, and YOU 
ONLY can give gift-memberships 


in your Association. 


Those fortunate people who re- 
ceive Membership in The American 
Forestry Association as a Christmas 


gift from you will receive: 


1 All the rights and privileges of 
Membership for one year; 


2 AMERICAN FORESTS each month 
for all of 1950, plus the Christmas 
issue to arrive in time to put under 
the Christmas Tree; 


3 =A 


card, personalized to announce your 


specially designed Christmas 


gift and enclosing the Gift-Mem- 
bership card; 


4 The intangible but real satisfaction 
of belonging to an active, alive or- 
ganization which is carrying through 
a program for the preservation of 
America’s natural resources. 


So pick out of your Christmas list 
the friends and relatives who enjoy 
life in the outdoors, who like to 
know and identify trees, who are in- 
terested in their country’s natural 
resources. 


Then put their names and ad- 
dresses on the coupon below, detach 
and mail NOW. (With or without 
check. We will bill you later if you 
wish.) A Year’s Gift-Membership 
is $5. 
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Detach, fill in, and mail this coupon NOW 


To The American Forestry Association 
919 - 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enroll the people named below as Members of The 
American Forestry Association. Then notify each one of 
them of this gift by sending to each the specially designed 
Christmas Card with my name written in as donor, enclosing 
the Membership Card; and see that the Christmas December 
1949 issue of AMERICAN FORESTS arrives in time to put 
under the Christmas tree, the monthly issues to follow every 
month throughout 1950. 

[] | enclose $ ($5 per gitr: 


~ | Please bill me later 


GIFT TO 


Name 
Street Address 


City and State 


Make out Christmas 
Card to read, “FROM 


GIFT TO 


Name 
Street Address 


City and State 


Make out Christmas 
Card to read, “FROM 


GIFT TO 


Name 
Street Address 


City and State 


Make out Christmas 
Card to read, “FROM 


GIFT FROM 
My Name 


My Address 


(Additional names and addresses may be placed on a separate 
sheet and enclosed with this coupon.) 
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Ask a fireman or forester who has used INDIANS 
and he will tell you they are the best hand tank 
made for his work and he wouldn't be with- 
out them 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are known and praised trom 
Maine to California Thousands of them in 
towns, cities, farms, factories, in wooded areas, 
forests and resorts stand guard against fire 
When the emergency comes they go into action 
with lightning speed and quickly bring the 
flames under control 


The many different uses for INDIAN FIRE PUMPS is what appeals to fire 
departments. They say “they are the best equipment on the trucks.” 


Fires such as this bring home to all of us the impo 
equipment in fire departments, homes, buildin 


Big 5 gal. tanks hold enough water to take 
care of the average fire without refilling. Fur- 
nished with solid brass or chrome plated tanks 
which are very popular, also Armco zinc grip 
steel tanks coated inside with asphaltic base 
paint. Do you have plenty of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
on hand? Now is the time to order. Catalog 
on request 


rtance of enough fire 
gs, schools, etc. 


Put the 
INDIAN 
Sign on 
Every Fire! 











